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THE RIGHT HON. ROBERT LAIRD BORDEN. 


-very province of Canada has its peculiar scenic beauties and its abundant natural resources, but no material prosperity 
in dim the pride of the Maritime Provinces in their chief product—great Canadians. Of the six Prime Ministers of the 
Jominion since Confederation, three—Sir Charles Tupper, Sir John Thompson and Mr. Borden—have come frcm the 
laritime Provinces, and so have other foremost statesmen. In the religious life of Canada, Nova Scotians and New 
irunswickers have been not less prominent, and the acknowledged father of ‘‘ American Humour,’’ Thomas Haliburton 
Sam Slick ’’), was a Nova Scotian, and the first Canadian to win a seat in the British House of Commons. His successors 
the British House of Commons to-day include a New Brunswicker in the person of Mr. Bonar Law. Mr. Borden is a 
va Scotian through and through. He was born fifty-nine years ago at Grand Pré, the “ little village ’’ lying in ‘‘a 
litful valley ’’ of the story of “‘ Evangeline.”” A great Nova Scotian of a former era, the Hon. Joseph Howe, foresaw 
it only the closer unity of the States of the British Empire, but the ultimate union of the English-speaking races of the 
rid. It is the especial task of a great Nova Scotian of to-day, Mr. R. L. Borden, to carry that dream perceptibly 
nearer to its realisation, 
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THE NEW SPIRIT OF MARITIME CANADA 


By THE Hon. Dr. Rocure, CANADIAN MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR. 


HE spectacular development of Western Canada has 
undoubtedly overshadowed in the minds of English- 
men the quieter but steady growth of a portion of 
the Dominion possessing many advantages which 
should appeal with equal interest to British settlers, 

tourists and investors, namely, the Maritime Provinces. 
Situated on the Atlantic seaboard, and the nearest to England, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island are 
probably more akin to the Old Country in climatic and social 
conditions than any of the more westerly provinces, and this 
feature is one that should prove an inducement to those who 
appreciate old surroundings in a new setting. The new arrival, 
whether tourist or settler, will not find that restless activity 
characteristic of the West, but he will certainly realise that a 
new era of optimism is giving a fillip to these Eastern com- 
munities. And there is much to justify this new spirit. The 
Dominion Government, for instance, has commenced the expendi- 
ture of millions of dollars on increased terminal and transporta- 
tion facilities at the ports of Halifax, in Nova Scotia, and 
St. John, in New Brunswick. The huge steel manufacturing 
plant at Cape Breton is working at the highest possible pressure 
to cope with the orders. Last year the coal mines in this 
industrial centre of Nova Scotia produced 6,383,000 tons of 
coal, an increase of 691,000 tons over the produce of the previous 
year. The lumber industry of New Brunswick was never in 
such a prosperous condition as now, and as much as 500,000,000ft. 
of manufactured lumber has been shipped from the province 
in one season. The Intercolonial Railway, Government owned, 
is paying better than ever it has done during its somewhat 
chequered history, and there is now a growing agitation to 
extend the system to Ontario. In Prince Edward Island the 
remarkable rise of black-fox ranching into a prominent industry 
has added an estimated value of 2,000,000dol. to the farm 
products for 1912, and the business is increasing substantially. 


In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick the great need 
agricultural settlers. The lure of the West has draw: 
young men—farmers in embryo—from the rural dist 
with the result that farms and farming land can be acq 
in these provinces at very low prices. And that is the En 
man’s opportunity. Settlers of the type of the retired Ss 
man, who find the increasing cost of living, combined wit 
ever-rising taxation, a strain on their resources, are ther 
to live with an equal degree of comfort, within easy lim 
their income, and with the added attractions of sport wit! 
gun and rod at little or no expense. Recognising the nec: 
of giving practical encouragement to the greater develo] 
of the agricultural resources of these provinces, the respe 
Governments have inaugurated systems of Government 
which must ultimately prove of material benefit both t 
farming and trading communities. 

Under the new land settlement policy adopted by 
Nova Scotian Government, arrangements have been 
with approved loan companies whereby settlers may i 
by way of loan 80 per cent. of the appraised val 
farm property. The Legislature has also authorise: 
Government to purchase from time to time real esta 
farming districts, subdivide this land into farms or 
erect buildings and fences thereon, prepare the lan 
crops and sell this improved property to newcomers in 
able sizes and on easy terms. The New Brunswick poli 
the aid of settlers is also noteworthy. The principle is the 

the acquiring of vacant lands and abandoned farms, m 
the necessary improvements and selling them to newer 
on the easiest of terms. 

Such, then, are the outstanding characteristics o 
progress of the Maritime Provinces of Canada, a progress 
time will enhance and in which Englishmen seeking new 
of enterprise will do well to participate. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


By A. D. 


EW BRUNSWICK has been called the Land of 
Comfortable Homes, and it is as such that it makes 
an appeal to British settlers. Like the other parts 
of the Maritime Provinces, it suffered until com- 
paratively recently from a certain indifference on 

the part of Englishmen, but indications point to its coming 
into its own in the near future. 


BOWDER, GOVERNMENT 


AGENT IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE ST. JOHN VALLEY. 

The province’s greatest asset is the St. John Valle 
point of land available for profitable settlement the | 
Valley constitutes an important section of New Bruns 
and one that only awaits the. systematic development ot! 
fruit lands to blossom forth into a productive district «i « 
siderable importance. 
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admirable slope, 
and is well 
adapted for 
apple - growing. 
Much of the soil 
further back is 
also first class, 
and considerable 
areas of excellent 
apple land are to 
be found even 
twenty miles or 
more from the 


The Upper 
Va ley, while not 
ad. pted to such 
a vide range of 
var eties aS May 
be produced 
below Frede- 
ricton, has 
proven itself 
adapted to the 
pre luction par 
exc llence of early 
or nidwinter 
fruit, and at 
Woodstock, r6o 
miles from St. 
John, there THE 
may be found 
to-day the relics of the old Sharpe orchards—apple trees planted 
in tens of thousands by Francis Sharpe, one of the most noted 
horticulturistsin America. These orchards, in their prime, were 
the wonder of all who saw them. With the death of the owner 
these tributes to the productive powers of New Brunswick’s soil 
and climate gradually fell into decay. Less is known at present 
of the amount of land available in the country embraced in the 
Upper Valley of the St. John, but with the building of the St. 
John Valley Railroad, now in course of construction, which skirts 
the west bank from St. John to Woodstock, immense blocks of 
first-class fruit lands will be within easy communication of the 
marketing advantages possessed by the Lower St. John Valley. 
READY-MADE FARMS. 

To intending British settlers who do not want to do pioneer- 

ing work—and to whom it is not necessary—but who are 
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desirous” of 
securing} farms 
under particu- 
larly favourable 
auspices, the 
ready - made 
farms scheme 
recently inaugu- 
rated by the 
Provincial 
Government 
should be of 
much interest. 
The idea underly- 
ing this scheme 
is the securing of 
settlers of a 
superior type 
from the Old 
Country. Three 
Government 
Commissioners 
constitute a 
board, known 
as. the Farm 
Settlement 
Board, which has 
for its purpose 
the purchasing 
of vacant lands 


ANGLER. and abandoned 


farms, improving 
the same if necessary, and selling them on easy terms to desir- 
able settlers. These terms are an initial payment of 25 per cent. of 
the value of the farm, or 35 per cent. if it exceeds 1,000dol., with 
the balance payable in ten annual instalments. The Board has 
already settled some twenty-five farms throughout the province, 
and inspected a large number of others with a view to settling 
them this year, and the movement is expected to bring a consider- 
able area of land under cultivation. In other ways, too, the 
Government shows its interest in the welfare of the agricul 
tural communities. The Department of Agriculture maintains 
a dairy school for the benefit of those who desire to learn butter 
and cheese-making in a scientific manner. Illustration orchards 
are planted in every county for the purpose of teaching the 
best methods of developing horticulture, and lecturers are 
provided to speak before the farmers’ institutes and discuss 





AND ONE OF THE CHIEF GATEWAYS OF THE DOMINION. 














questions connected with farming. The Government also 
gives liberal aid to exhibitions, the chief feature of which is 
the show of agricultural products. Grants are likewise made 
every year to the agricultural societies, of which there are 
ninety in the province, for the purpose of enabling them to 
hold local shows or to import improved stock. 
“U.E. LOYALISTS.”’ 

fo Englishmen the history of New Brunswick is of peculiar 
interest. It was on the banks of the St. John River that the 
first great settlement of the United Empire Loyalists located 
in Canada. These loyalists, driven from the United States 
by persecution—the result of their refusal to join in the 
Declaration of Independence, and their determination to live 
under the British flag at all costs—gave the province its first 
great start on the road to prosperity, and their descendants 
constitute to-day the backbone of the population. With such 
an element dominating the life of the province it is only natural 
that English men and women are heartily welcomed. British 
citizenship is the New Brunswicker’s heritage. This spirit 
soon manifests itself to the newcomer, and was the inspiration 
of the following appreciation by a well-known English professor. 
I quote it because it sums up in a picturesque manner the 
attractions of the province to Old Country settlers : “‘ From an 
Englishman's point of view New Brunswick struck me as the 
most home-like part of Canada I have visited. I don’t mean 
by this that the settler will fancy himself living in an English 
village. He will do nothing of the kind. But the look of the 
country will often remind him of home, and if his home is in the 
lowlands of Scotland the reminder will be very frequent. 
The look of the land is certainly very pleasing to the eye. 
There is none of the desolation you feel in the Western pro- 
vinces ; things haven’t the same ‘raw’ look. The people, 
moreover, are mostly the descendants of old settlers, and 
they are attached to the land, and the homes are generally 
picturesque ; many of them exceedingly so. The St. John 
Valley, in particular, is most attractive. As one sails up the 
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river he sees prosperous farms everywhere; villages with 
look of quietness and ordered life ; churches and schools. H, 
will feel that he has not left civilisation behind him. As 
Britisher, he will be everywhere welcome, for the people ar 
loyal to the core. He will learn to like his new neighbow 
very rapidly. They will help him with well meant advic 
and be ready to do him a good turn when they can. I hay 
not met better gentlemen anywhere than I have among t! 
kindly, unassuming, neighbourly, and at the same tin 
thoroughly practical and businesslike New Brunswicker.”’ 
FISH AND GAME. 

New Brunswick, with its many rivers, lakes and stream 
is one of the best-watered countries in the world. The S 
John River, with its various tributaries, affords an extensiy 
system of inland waterways for steamers and sailing cra 
Fish are plentiful in the inland waters, and anglers will ¢ 
all the sport they want. The trout streams are particular 
numerous, and possess the advantage, with but few exc: 
tions, of being open to all. As a region for big game, especia! 
for moose and caribou, the interior of New Brunswick is | 
cognised as being without a rival on the eastern section 
North America. Every year big game hunters visit the p: 
vince in large numbers, including many British sportsm: 
Moose are plentiful, probably only excelled in Alaska. He: 
have been secured with an antler spread of from 64in. to 68 
and it is no exaggeration to say that there are now ten 
moose in the forests of New Brunswick for every one ol 
years ago. But in point of numbers, moose are far outnumbe: 
by the nimble and graceful caribou. Thousands of these anim 
roam the virgin wilderness. In that vast expanse of for 
land watered by Green River, Grand River, Tobique, N: 
west Miramichi, Sou’-west Miramichi, Kestigouche and Nepi 
quit, with their innumerable branches, the country is litera 
swarming with them. There is also an abundance of sn 
game, and altogether New Brunswick is a country of many atti 
tions for the visiting hunter as well as for the sporting sett}: 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


By Jonun Howarp, AGENT-GENERAL FOR THE PROVINCE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


FEW days ago a retired Army man called upon me 

and said: “I have a pension of {200 per year and a 

capital of £500. I want to know if I and my family 

my wife and son—can live in Nova Scotia more 

cheaply than in England without sacrificing any of 

the essential comforts one is accustomed to in the Old Country. 

I should like to get a hold of a little bit of land I could work 

to add to my income. I am fond of sport, and should want 

to be in a district where I could have a day with the gun or 
the rod when I wanted it.” 

I mention this incident because it is just to Englishmen 

of the class to which my visitor belongs that Nova Scotia makes 








“A LAND 


OF COMFORTABLE 


an especial appeal. Although pre-eminently an agricultw 
country, there is no pioneering to be done. The various coi 


munities which make up the population are not merely collections 


of individuals thrown together by a recent wave of emigratior 


They have been long established, and social life has put on 


something of the mellowness of age. The people are not of 
cosmopolitan type drawn from all quarters of the earth ; the 
are, in the main, of British extraction. British ideas permeat: 
social conditions, and British ideals are the basis of our nation 
life. It would be idle to deny that Nova Scotia and the Maritim 


Provinces generally are not as well known as their sister provinces 


of the West. The great and growing stream of emigration fron 
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THE GATEWAY PROVINCES 


OF 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA 


NOVA SCOTIA NEW BRUNSWICK 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 





HE MARITIME PROVINCES stand at the front door of the Dominion, and their 33 
million acres are splendidly productive. Whether we think of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, or what Jacques Cartier called that “low and beautiful land” of Prince Edward 
Island, it is true to say that their progress and prosperity was never more marked than 

to-day. They are each year getting a larger share in the general wealth of the Dominion. Thus 
the value of their field crops is placed at 
over 50 million dollars, of the fishery pro- 
ducts 154 million dollars, and of the timber 
cut 84 million dollars; while the industrial 
products of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
alone are placed at 543 million dollars. The 
Nova Scotian apple has made the tame of 
that province in the Mother Country, but 
the agricultural wealth is singularly varied. 
Wheat, oats, rye, barley, buckwheat, Indian 
corn, potatoes, turnips, beets, etc., grow in 
abundance, while apples, pears, plums, cherries, 
strawberries, currants, and other fruits ripen 
HARVEST ON A NEW BRUNSWICK FARM. Not only are the home markets rapidly: expanding, to perfection. Grapes and even peaches 


but there is an increasing demand from American townships for farm produce STOW in the open air in some districts. The 





orchards in Annapolis and Ning’s 
Counties extend along the highway 
for fifty miles, and no better apples 
are grown anywhere than those pro- 
duced in this beautiful land of 
Evangeline. The annual production 
now averages a million barrels. There 
has been a marked development of 
the dairy interests here as well as 
in other parts of Canada, both butter 
and cheese finding a ready home 
market at remunerative prices. Nearly 
one-third of the total Canadian catch 
of fish is Nova Scotian, and the 
coal and iron and steel works of the 
Province employ directly and _ in- 
directly 20,000 people. They are 
only in the beginning of their develop- 
ment. 


New Brunswickers pride themselves 
justly upon their progressive agricul- 
. ¢ : . - e *ROSPER ‘SN F sCOTIAN MEST m e dst of delightful scenery, 
ture and their lumber industry ° a 4 PROSPEROUS NOVA sCOTIAN HOMESTEAD), in the midst of delightful scener 


for which the Province is as justly famed as for its agricultural productiveness 











— larger part of the Province is indeed still covered by 

forests. The development of these and the other 
2B ws -wrrrwer . . - 
resources must be greatly aided by the possession of 
magnificent water powers, the greatest of which is at 
Grand Falls, on the St. John River, capable of pro- 
ducing 100,000 h.p. 
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Prince Edward Island is called the ‘Garden Province 
of Canada.” It is essentially an agricultural Province, 
and not less than four-fifths of its population live on 
the land. 


In all three Provinces the educational system is excellent 
ARMING IN PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND shows a ¢ood return and the newcomer has the inestimable advantage of a 


weste1. There are fine herds of Jersey caitle in the Island, and 


our illustration is of a typical Jersey bull. matu red CIV Isation. 
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the Old Country has been flowing up the St. Lawrence. 
As they passed into the mouth of that mighty river they 
skirted the shores of the Maritime Provinces ; but com- 
paratively few knew of or cared for the opportunities 
existing in the extreme East for British capital and 
British enterprise. The much-advertised and loudly 
boomed West was the Mecca of new settlers. 


THE NEAREST CANADIAN PROVINCE. 


But it is just that proximity to England which con- 
stitutes one of the attractive features of Nova Scotia. It 
is the nearest Canadian province to the Homeland, being 
separated from the shores of Great Britain by only the 
Atlantic Ocean. [here is no long and tedious railway 
journey into the far interior awaiting the new arrival. 
He steps from the liner and is immediately in _ his 
new land of adoption, among people of his own race 
and customs. Climatic conditions are likewise more 
similar to those existing in Great Britain. Situated 
in the Temperate Zone, and almost entirely  sur- 
rounded by sea, Nova Scotia possesses a temperate, 
humid climate, well suited. to the highest forms of 
agriculture. The warm waters of the Gulf Stream 
approach very nearly to the south-western end of the province, 
and, although their influence is partially offset by the Arctic 
currents, which delay spring vegetation about two or three 
weeks, yet the climate is moderate and free from extremes, 
the average temperature in summer being 62deg. Fahr., and 
in winter 29deg. Fahr. The rainfall averages about forty-two 
inches per annum. The prevailing winds are the south-west 
and the north-west. The north, the north-west and west winds 
in the summer are cool and dry, and in winter cold. The south- 
west wind is mild and agreeable, though in spring and autumn 
sometimes stormy 

THE ENGLISHMAN’S OPPORTUNITY. 

The development of agriculture in Nova Scotia has been 
somewhat peculiar. Owing to the varied resources of the 
province, a large proportion of those living upon farming lands 
have, up to the present time, not confined their efforts to agri- 
culture exclusively, but have entered into mining, lumbering, 
fishing and other enterprises. On this account many of the 
farms have been neglected and now need better cultivation. 
Moreover, especially in the days when farming implements 
were crude and farm work savoured of drudgery, the near-by 
cities of the United States held out attractions to many of the 
young men, who were thus induced to leave their farms. 
Following this there has been the exodus to the prairie. The 
general result of these factors has been to produce a restlessness 
among the young men which has not been conducive to thorough 
farming methods. Hence there are to-day many splendid 
farms—somewhat under-cultivated, it is true, but capable of 
providing a good livelihood—which can be purchased at excep- 
tionally reasonable figures. And therein lies the opportunity 
for the British settler possessing a little capital of acquiring a 
home and “a bit of land” on which the “ spade-work ”’ has 
already been done—just such a home as the aforementioned 
retired Army man is looking for—a home in the far-famed 
Annapolis Valley, which hag been described as a huge garden, 
and the scenic attractions of which during the blossom season 
have inspired many writers to a high degree of enthusiasm ; 
in the Uplands, sloping towards the rivers or the surrounding 
sea; or in the Intervale Lands lying along the smaller 





SHEEP-RAISING ON THE BANKS OF THE 


SALMON RIVER. 
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PULP MILL AT WEYMOUTH, N.S. 


streams. According to his means and inclinations the settl 
can make his choice. 
ROD AND GUN. 

A feature that will appeal to the English settler is tl 
excellent facilities for shooting and fishing. Wild geese ar 
ducks frequent the streams and pools among the marshy 
and the latter are found in large numbers in the lakes of ¢] 
interior. The partridge, similar to the English grouse, is al 
found in nearly every section of the province, as are woodco 
and plover. In big game, moose is the coveted trophy. Th« 
lordly animals are found chiefly in the interior parts from t 
western extremity to the Strait of Canso, and upwards of 
hundred were killed in thirteen out of fourteen counties on t 
mainland during one year alone. Devotees of the rod w 
have many streams in which to test their skill. The Mers: 
Medway and Clyde Rivers are probably among the best | 
salmon and trout, and are frequented every year by mai 
sportsmen. The upper sections of the La Have River are a 
much fished. The Margaree, in Cape Breton, is one of t 
finest waters on the American continent, abounding in s 
trout and, to a lesser extent, salmon. Good trout-fishing is 
found in scores of lakes and rivers in all parts of the province 
notably in the Tusket, Sable, Sissiboo, Nictaux, Musquodoboit 
and Gaspereaux Rivers, where the fish are plentiful and “‘ game\ 
Many conditions combine to make Nova Scotia a good tr 
fishing country, such as the extensive waterways and liter: 
innumerable lakes, and the uniform coolness of the water 
combined with the richness of insect life. 

EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES. 

A question that is frequently and naturally put to me by 
prospective settlers is: ‘‘ What facilities are there for th 
education of our children?’’ In educational equipment 
Nova Scotia ranks high. Indeed, it is a boast frequently mack 
that the province possesses one of the best free, non-sectarian 
school systems in the world. For the higher education, 
academies and high schools are located in every county. Even 
a university education can be acquired in Nova Scotia, and the 
graduates of Dalhousie University are found occupying eminent 
positions in the public and professional life of Canada. There 
are, also, several ladies’ col- 
leges and seminaries, notably 
at Halifax, Windsor, Wolfville 
and Rockingham ; all thes 
are well equipped and large! 
attended. The Agricultura 
College at Truro, which 1s 
under Government auspices, !5 
doing an important work lor 
the farmer and fruit-grower. 


) 


Its various departments pro- 
vide instruction and practice 
in field husbandry, anima 
husbandry, hortic e 


dairying, veterinary ‘' 
etc. A technical col! 
Halifax, also under G 
ment control, is likew!- 
ing an important pa! 
educational work ol! ' 
vince. Space and tim 
my elaborating furt 
many attractions 
Scotia for British s 
good type and cl 
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NADIAN PACIFIC 


The Empire’s Greatest Highway: 
ee Trans-Atlantic, Trans-Canada, Trans-Pacific 
Liverpool to Hong-Kong— 11,841 miles 





















STEAMERS.—On two oceans, linking Canada with 
Europe and with Asia—F ast luxurious mail 
boats—Empresses of Atlantic and Pacific. 

TRAINS.—Traversing beautiful and interesting scenery 
all along the line. 


HOTELS.— At the great centres of trade and in the Rocky Mountains—a chain of 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

TOURS IN CANADA.,—Stretching as it does right across the Continent, with branches running 
to all the important centres which have sprung up off the main line of railway, the 
Canadian Pacific provides the traveller with the only existing service capable of taking 
him to any point in Canada without change of system. Individual tours are planned out 
to suit every traveller’s individual wishes. 


WRITE OR CALL 
CANADIAN PACIFIC { 62-65 Charing Cross, S.W. | LONDON 
RAILWAY | 67-68, King William St., E.C. | ~ 


(Or Local Agents everywhere.) 
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THe “‘ImperiaL Limiteo” Canadian Pacific TRANS-CONTINENTAL Express at Gtacier, B.C. 

















PRINCE 


By HARRISON WATSON, AGENT-GENERAL FOR THE PROVINCE IN 


F until recently comparatively little has been heard in 
the United Kingdom of Prince. Edward Island in com- 
parison with many other portions of Canada, it has not 
been due to any lack of prosperity, for in no other province 
does such a general standard of prosperity prevail, but 

because, owing to its somewhat limited area, practically all 
suitable land is already under cultivation, and openings for 
further settlers have necessarily been so restricted that they do 
not appeal to the bulk of persons contemplating emigration. 
Indeed, as its designation, the “‘ Garden Province of Canada,” 
indicates, the agricultural resources of the Province are un- 
surpassed in Canada, or, indeed, in few parts of the world ; 
and for many years past the farmers have enjoyed such an 
uninterrupted spell of prosperity that there has been no special 
reason for embarking on a systematic emigration campaign. 
However, in common with the other Maritime Provinces and 
Eastern Canada generally, the attraction of the free homesteads 
in the West has drawn away a number of the rising generation, 
and the absence of a variety of industries, because the interests 
of the Province are almost wholly agricultural, has also led to 
other young men seeking a career where openings are more 
varied. 

As the Province is capable of supporting a larger population 
than it at present possesses, the Government is desirous of 
attracting suitable settlers, partly to work such farms as, from 
various causes, occasionally come upon the market and to 
develop new industries which up to now have received less 
attention than they deserve. Other recent factors which have 
caused the Provincial Government to take steps to draw greater 
attention to the resources of the Island and the excellent openings 
for certain classes of settlers are the impending establishment 
of a train ferry which will not only provide much better means 
of communication with the mainland, and thereby remove 
certain disadvantages of isolation from which the Island has 
suffered in the past, but will afford the farming community 
vastly improved facilities for marketing their produce ; and 
the phenomenal success which has attended the breeding of 
black foxes. 

The desirability of possessing machinery to deal with such 
matters in a more systematic manner than in the past has been 
met by the recent creation of the office of Publicity Agent 
and the appointment of Mr. J. E. B. McCready of Charlottetown 
to fill the position. Among the chief duties of Mr. McCready, 
who is not only familiar with every aspect of life in the Island, 
but also possesses considerable journalistic experience, are to 
spread an adequate knowledge of the resources, prosperity 
and requirements of the Island, also to supply individuals 
with such detailed information as each particular case may 
render desirable, in which connection it may be stated that he 
invites correspondence from persons seeking information of 
any kind about the Island. According to Mr. McCready, the 
class of settlers chiefly sought are: (1) Farmers with 1,o00dols. 
and upwards, to purchase and occupy improved farms; (2) a 
limited number of young farm labourers ; (3) fishermen, either 
with some capital or skill, or both, to develop the cod, mackerel, 
herring and oyster fisheries ; (4) persons with capital to invest 
in improved lands or oyster areas, or in the new industries, 
such as a brick and tile factory, canning fruits and vegetables, 
orcharding, the growing of strawberries and small fruits, etc. : 
(5) persons of moderate income who desire to find a home in a 
healthful, bracing country, where taxation is at a minimum 
and the cost of good living is less than in other parts of the 
Overseas Dominions. In this connection, Mr. McCready would 
like it to be known that he has a register of farms for sale, 
some sixty in number, with quite full descriptions furnished by 
the owners, giving area, location, number and condition of 
buildings, area under cultivation and in wood, how situated 
with regard to railway or other shipping facilities, nearness to 
churches, schools, post-offices, etc., how watered and fenced, 
extent of orchard (if any), with price asked and terms of pay- 
ment. Many of these are near to railway or shipping ports. 
Prices range from 600dols. to 6,000dols. per farm, and are low 
in proportion to real value. A decided advance in values of 
farm lands is expected to result when the car ferry between the 
Island and the mainland, now undertaken by the Dominion 
Government, is established, and settlers purchasing soon would 
have the advantage of sharing in this. Mr. McCready also 
considers that the Province, and specially Charlottetown, is 
well adapted for gentlefolk of moderate income, including retired 
naval and military officers, pensioners and others. There are 
in Charlottetown the usual social privileges of a capital city 
of twelve thousand inhabitants, a town with broad streets, 
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GREAT BrITAIN. 


concrete side-walks, excellent water, electric lighting, a ni 


gentlemen’s club, golf links and facilities for sea-bathing an 
As agriculture is, and will probably always 


motor-boating. 
remain, the chief source of wealth of the Island, the followin 
general details relative to the industry wil! be of interest. 

In the first place Prince Edward Island is more thick! 
populated than any other Province, the proportion bein 
48°6 to the square mile, and is the most thoroughly cultivate 
territory upon the North American Continent, no less, tha 
85°44 per cent. of its area being occupied by farms and lot 
and 80 per cent. of its total population being connected wit 
agriculture in its various forms. 

Mixed farming is generally carried on, and of crops tl 
chief grown are hay, oats, potatoes and wheat, but corn fi 
fodder, numerous roots and a large variety of vegetables a 
also raised successfully. Years ago, when the efforts of tl] 
farmer were mainly directed to the growing of crops, or wh 
is known as “ extensive ’’ farming, a large proportion, partic 
larly of the potatoes and oats raised, was exported, but duri: 
the past decade a gradual and far-reaching transformati: 


has taken place, and the greater attention now given to dairyi: « 


and livestock raising has led to the almost general adopti: 
of “‘intensive’’ methods. Considerable supplies of ha 
potatoes and other crops are still shipped away, and the devel 
ment of the important mining district in Sydney, Nova Scot 
has provided an additional and profitable neighbouring mark« 


but cheese, butter, beef, bacon and other finished producis 


now form the leading articles sold, to the joint benefit of 1 
farmer and also of the soil, which was being impoverished unc 
the old system. 


Possibly the chief factor in this progress has been the develo»- 


ment of the dairy industry, which now forms a most import: 
asset of wealth to the Province, and in this, as in many ot! 
improvements, the farmers owe much to the assistance of both 
the Dominion and Provincial Departments of Agricultuie. 
Co-operative dairying was first begun in 1891, when, uncer 
the supervision of the Dominion Dairy Commissioner, an 
experimental station was established for the manufacture of 
cheese. The success of this step resulted in the erection of a 
number of factories, all conducted upon co-operative principles 
until at the present time there are cheese factories and also 
creameries in all the principal centres of the Island, and the 
production of cheese of the highest quality has become one of 
its most important industries, while the manufacture of butter 
is also conducted upon a large basis. A number of factories 
make butter during the winter months and cheese in summet 

Coincident with this movement, additional attention las 
been given to the question of stock raising. There is abundant 
and excellent natural pasturage available on the Island, which 
has long been famous for its horses, and the quality of which 
is maintained by the constant importation of new blood. 
breeds of cattle, sheep and swine have also been introduced 
with favourable results, and cattle raising and fattening is now 
carried on profitably by most of the farmers. Considerable 
supplies of dressed carcases, and also of beef, pork and bacon, 
are shipped to neighbouring markets. Poultry raising is also 
almost universal, and there is a very large production of eggs 
many of which are exported. 

Another branch which has latterly shown great increas 
is fruit growing, and although the industry is still largely in 
its infancy, conditions have been proved to be eminently suitable 
for the cultivation of a number of varieties of apples. Cherries 
and plums also flourish, and the Province has long enjoyed 
a good reputation for strawberries, while large quantities of 
cranberries and blueberries grow wild and are a considerable 
source of profit. 

Prince Edward Island is surrounded by valuable fisheries 
of lobsters, oysters, cod, mackerel, herring and other food 
fishes. There are one hundred and eighty-seven lobster- 
canning establishments. The famous Malpeque oysters com 
mand the highest prices of any in America. The Provincial 
Government has begun an extensive movement in develvping 
oyster planting and culture, for which purpose twenty thousand 
acres of oyster bottoms have been surveyed and in larg: part 
leased. It is officially estimated that five times this a:ea !s 
suitable for producing oysters, and will be planted and culti- 
vated in the not distant future. The Island Province } 


Good 


sesse- 


in its oyster bottoms an area for profitable culture pra« ‘ically 
equal to that in all the other Provinces of Canada taken t. sether. 
There is an unlimited demand for Prince Edward Island | ysters, 
and prices have advanced 240 per cent. within the past went) 
years. In its oyster areas the Province possesses a imine 0 
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Ideal Resorts 


forthe Family 


SAFE BEACHES 

SEA BATHING 

COMFORTABLE 
HOTELS and 


BOARDING 
HOUSES 


BOATING and 
YACHTING on 
the Spacious 
Harbors and 


Immense Rivers 
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THE “OCEAN LIMITED ’” 
Between Montreal, Quebec, St. John, 
Halifax, the Sydne s. 

Direct connection for Prince Edward 
Island. 





ACATIONIST-—-sightseer—hunter—fisherman—stepping aboard 
V the “Ocean Limited ” in Montreal is at once surrounded with all 
the comfort, luxury and well-appointed service of a modern hotel. 
The cuisine is prepared by a skilled chef. The berihs are roomy, well- 
ventilated, and with drowsy comfort, invite sound sleep. The road is 
smooth—the travelling filled with attractions. Passing through the ancient 
territory of Eastern Canada, famed for its romance, legendary lore and 
historical incident, the eye greets with interest ever-fresh the quaint 
old-world villages and rolling panorama of forest, field and stream. 


For descriptive literature address the 
General Passenger Department, Intercolonial Railway of Canada, Moncton, N.B. 
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untold wealth, the foundation of a great and growing industry, 
a fruitful source of revenue in the future, and a promising field 
for present investment. 

Brief reference has already been made to the black fox 
industry. Assuredly one of the most remarkable movements 
which have been experienced in Canada, where striking events 
are of frequent occurrence, is the rise and development of black 
fox ranching in Prince Edward Island. Certainly in few 
industries have fortunes been so quickly acquired. Started 
experimentally a few years ago and in a very small way as an 
adjunct to ordinary farming operations, the big prices realised 
in London and elsewhere for the skins of black foxes bred on 
the Island conclusively showed that the climate and conditions 
of Prince Edward Island were especially adapted for pro- 
ducing the most valuable variety of fur. Such pelts fetched 
from {50 to {600, and the success achieved gave such an 
impetus to the raising of these animals that there are now 
nearly one hundred and fifty ranches in the Island, most of them 
conducted by incorporated companies. Many farmers have made 
large fortunes, and during the past year or so foxes have changed 
hands at values which border on the fabulous, a sale of one pair 
having taken place at no less than 35,000dols. (£7,000). This 
is, of course, abnormal, but from £2,000 to £3,000 is the ordinary 
price for a pair of good foxes, and recently one of the principal 
ranches sold six pairs of breeding foxes to a Russian nobleman 
for £20,000. At the end of last season all the foxes likely to be 
born during the present year were sold, and the supply was, 
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indeed, short of the demand. At the same time no skins were 
on sale in the Island, all the young foxes being acquired for 
breeding purposes. Whether this scale of values can be main- 
tained is problematical, but it is stated that there is a permanent 
market for skins of the perfect description raised in the Island. 
and the various ranches have been paying their shareholders 
annual dividends of from 40 per cent. to 100 per cent. in respect 
to profits. The value of the fox industry to a population 
consisting mainly of farmers who, in the past, have been 
accustomed to making an ordinary good living from their occupa 
tion and whose modest capital was represented in most case: 
by the value of their farms, is almost incalculable, and it ha 
also done much to attract outside attention to the genera 
resources of the Province. 

From what has been stated it is not too much to clair 
that while Prince Edward Island can never hope to provid 
openings for unlimited settlers in the same way as the Wes! 
there are excellent opportunities for farmers with means, an 
capitalists wishing to develop some of the other resources « 
the Island. 

In conclusion it should be mentioned that for many yea 
past the Island has been a favourite summer resort, and 
annually visited by many Canadian and American familie 
With the establishment of improved transportation faci 
ties it is confidently anticipated that its beautiful scene: 
and pleasant climate will attract an increased number 
tourists. 


MOOSE IN EASTERN CANADA. 


By HESKETH-PRICHARD. 


N Eastern Canada moose-calling reaches the highest 
level as an art, for there the moose are more sophis- 
ticated than in the wilder districts of the Far West. 
It is sometimes said that calling is not a very sporting 
way of killing a moose, but this has always seemed to 

me—in certain cases, at any rate—to be an unfair criticism. 
Of course, there are times when the moose which is called offers 
a very easy shot, but equally often he “ comes in” on the wrong 
side of a lake 
after the sun 
has long gone 
down, and all 
that the 
hunter has to 
guide his shot 
is a blur of 
white antler 
and a blot of 
darkness 
which repre- 
sents the huge 
body. The 
first moose I 
ever fired at 
came _ from 
the depths of 
the forest in 
this fashion, 
and as I was 
looking the 
other way 
when he 
arrived, I haa 
nothing but 
the blur of 
the horns to 
guide me. 
The animal 
was standing 
in complete 
shadow 
thrown by 
the trees, 
and I fired at 
the place 
where I 
guessed his 
heart was 
from the posi- 
tion of the 
horns. Asa 
matter of fact, 
I put the 





AN ARTIST WITH THE BIRCH-BARK HORN. 


bullets just in front of his chest, as he was standing facing e: 
instead of west, as I imagined, and when he departed my ri 
jammed, leaving the moose to seek the forest unharmed, a 
myself to endure the sleepless night an error of this kind |] 
the trick of causing. 

The method of moose-calling is so well known that I will 
not describe it except to say that, while there are some moo 
callers who will give the three cow-calls from any position, 
sedentary or cramped, there are others who attach the utmost 
importance to the movements of the body, the position of the 
feet and the swing of the birch-bark horn. One or two 
moderately successful callers use a bottle with the end cut off, 
through which to call; but all the great artists I have seen are 
particular to manufacture their own horns from birch bark 
with the greatest care. To call one’s own moose is, of course, 
the ideal of the hunter; but although moose may be called 
in the West and Alaska by the imitation of the bull’s grunt, 
in Eastern Canada the cows’ three calls are imitated, and as 
these are prolonged, a great deal of sustained skill is necessary 
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to obtain success, and very few sportsmen become ts 
There are many fine heads now to be obtained in New Bru: k, 
which is the best of the Maritime Provinces for moose, «nd, 
indeed, for big-game of all kinds. In Quebec there are se, 
but they are only now beginning to return to their old nts 
where they were killed out, and Quebec will be a better | ng- 


ground ten or twenty years hence. 
Still- hunting for moose can be carried on at 
from the opening of the season, but if the hunter inten 
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he will do well to 
stay quietly in camp 
during the day, as 
moose soon leave a 
country which is 
covered with the 
trails of men. Sup- 
pose that a bull is 
answering a call 
and his way to the 
lakeside leads him 
across the tracks of 
a human being, 
even if those tracks 
are many hours 
old ‘he moose will 
turn and with all 
his suspicions 
arou-ed answer no 
more calls that day, 
or perhaps for 
sever | days after. 
As (ar as_ purely 
personal experience 
goes the earliest 
moose I have 
known to answer a THE END OF THE 
call came in on 

September 2nd and the last on October 19th, but this was in 
avery open year. As a rule, from September roth to October 
rd or 5th is the best time. After the latter date still-hunting 
is the method to be adopted, and in a wet year the great deer 
can be killed successfully, but in a dry one quiet movement 
over the fallen leaves is impossible, and hunters encounter 
great difficulties. In fact, most of the moose shot during the 
first three weeks of October of a dry year owe their end to chance 
rather than to any exercise of skill on the hunter’s part. But 
in wet, windy weather or, above all, in the “ first snow” 
magnificent sport may be had tracking moose, and the hunter 
who, alone and unaided by local talent, can trail, come up with 
and shoot a good bull has fairly won the blue ribbon of the still- 
hunter or timber-crawler. In Norway, where there is no calling, 
dogs are used, and at this time of year the “ bind-hund”’ 
would be of great value in moose-hunting ; but in Canada the 
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use of dogs is illegal 
almost universally, 
and this is right 
and wise, for in dis- 
tricts far from the 
law the hunter has 
only to take off the 
moose dog’s harness 
and the “ bind- 
hund”’ becomes the 
hound. 
Nothing does more 
harm to moose than 
promiscuous chasing 
by hounds. 

Later in the 
year as the snow 
gets deep the 
moose “yard.” 
Their comparatively 
small feet break 
the crust of the 
snow, and they 
cannot travel, so 
they beat down 
paths often upon 


loose 


TRIP AND THE SPOILS. the side of some 


mountain, and 
wander round and round them during the months of snow. At 
this time if a “‘ yard” is found every animal in it can be slain, 
and though no decent being would molest moose at such a 
time, the meat or hide-hunter has no scruples. Several cases 
of families of moose having been murdered in their “ yards ” 
have come to me on the best evidence, but such crimes are 
becoming rarer every year, and no good purpose can be served 
by describing the ill-deeds of the past. 

Some very fine, even magnificent, heads have recently 
been killed in Eastern Canada, and every year several trophies 
spanning sixty inches and upwards are brought out of the woods. 
The moose, living as he does in thick timber, can exist and 
multiply in close proximity to man, and with wise laws and 
protection there is no reason why the Maritime Provinces of 
Canada should not become even better hunting grounds than 
they are to-day. 
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(Canada) 


FARMER'S HOMESTEAD IN NEW BRUNSWICK 


offers 


the best advantages to the man of small or large 
neans, who desires to engage in mixed, dairy, 
r fruit farming, etc. Possesses an ideal climate 
nd is within six days’ sail of the Mother 
‘ountry. To the sportsman, it is “the Sports- 


man’s Paradise of North America.” 


For full information, apply to 


Ay, BOWDER, New Brunswick Government Offices, 


37, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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is breaking in Eastern 
Canada. The centre of the 
coming activity will be in 


St. JOHN, N.B. 
‘The Liverpool of Canada.” 


We offer you an opportunity to invest either a large or small 
sum in this growing town Substantial turnovers lave 
already been made and an investment now will return a 


handsome profit. We ask you to 


INVESTIGATE FIRST—THEN INVEST 
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Of all Chemists and Stoves, 1/6 per flask. Larger sizes (more economical) 2/6 & 4/6 


Cleaning the teeth wih 


tooth powders or pastes can never, under any 





circumstances, preserve them from destructio., 





That follows from the simple fact that the localit: +s 
which are most exposed to injury—the backs >f 
the molars, the interstices between the teeth, and 
the cavities in them—are exactly those pa : 


nr 


which remain untouched by tooth-powders aid 
tooth-pastes. In consequence, mischief on e 
commenced in these places advances undisturbe j. 
But Odol, being liquid, can penetrate everywhe e, 


and, as it has a real antiseptic effect, destroys 


all fermentation processes injurious to the teeth. 




















We have now in stock 

a wonderful variety of 

Smart Buthing and 
Swimming Gowns The 
garment sketched is a typical 
fashionable Swimming 
Costume. 
Fine Silk Swimming 
Costume made from beau- 
tifully bright woven pure 
silk with real lace round 
neck and arms, in violet, 
emerald, royal, tan, navy, 
cerise, saxe, and in black. 


Price 63/- 


Outsize, 78/6 


—=— The same costume in spun 
silk, price 29/6 
Outsize, 39/6 


“Debenham 
& Freebody 


(DEBE Mans ay 


Wigmore Street 


(Cevendish Squere) London W 





. London Office: 8, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 





‘HAY AND GRAIN SHEDS | 


Farm 

SS Buildings 
and 

Structural 

Steelwork. 





We specialize in the above, having erected over 3,000 No. 545 HAY SHEDS 
alone, as illustrated. The Framing is all Steel, covered with Best Galvanized 
Corrugated Sheets, and is far superior to Composite Wood and Iron 
It is SAFER in case of FIRE, STRONGER against 
STORM, MORE DURABLE in point of time. 
Our other a include ORNAMENTAL IRON A FENCING, GATES, 
RAILINGS, GUARDS, WIRE WETTING, PIGGERI CATTLE TROUGHS 
FEEDING APPLIANCES and AGRICULTURAL REQUISITES of every kind. | 


QUALITY RIGHT. PRICES RIGHT. Send for our Lists. 


HILL & SMITH, Ltd.., Brierley Hill, om | 
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INTERNATIONAL 


HORSE SHOW 


Under the Patronage of H.M. The King 


OLYMPIA, LONDON 


June 19 to July 1. Three Performances Duily. 
FIRST TIME IN ENGLAND 


Presentation of the Fantasia by specially selected 
Arab Horsemen from the Sahara Desert. 
Each Afternoon and Evening 


JUMPING BY MILITARY OFFICERS OF ALL NA? ONS 
Greatest and most Spectacular Horse Show in the Wor! 


Thousands of Seats from 1/-. Reserved Seats 2/6 & up ards. 
Can now be booked at Olympia (Telephone 3583 Kensing'o: 

And at the authorised Agents, Keith, Prowse & Co., 162, New Bond 5 

their Branches; and Lacon & Oliier, District Messengers, Al! 

Ashton & Mitchell, Army & Navy Co-operative Society, Webster & W 

| Ltd., Leaper & Co.,Cecil Roy, Webster & Girling. 
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EEING that well round Tattenham Corner Nimbus was 

a good fifty yards or more behind the leaders, and that 
eventually he did not lose the race for the Derby by 

more than a length—he would have won in the next 

few strides—there was no little curiosity to see how he 

vould acquit himself in the French Derby—the Prix du Jockey 
‘lub—on Sunday last. 





Here is the result of the race—Dagor, 
Bruleur, third ; Nimbus, fourth. Won 
asily by two lengths, a length and a-half between the second and 
hird and half a length between the third and fourth (Nimbus). 
Chat is to say that at Epsom Nimbus was beaten by a bare length, 
ind that after whereas at Chantilly, 
vith a clear run from start to finish, he was beaten by four lengths. 
m the face of it this would seem to indicate that either Dagor 
x Baldaquin could have won the Derby, and therefore that at least 

two of the French three year olds are better than any which we 
1ave to show. Some confirmation of this notion is to be found in 

the “‘ timing ’’ of the two races, the distance being the same, for 

\boyeur, or Craganour, 
ind a half at Epsom, whereas Dagor did it in zmin. 32 1-5sec 

at Chantilly. If the timing of the French race was correct, the 

pace must, by the 


irst; Baldaquin, second ; 


blundering on to his knees, 


” 


took 2min. 37 3-5sec. to gallop the mile 


way, have been ex- 
traordinary, for the 
record for our Derby 
is held by Lemberg, 
who is credited with 
galloped the 
mile and a half in 
2min. 35 1I-5sec. It 
may not, however, do 
to place too 
reliance 
‘times ”’ 

different race-courses, 
though, for the 
matter of that, I 
should myself have 
thought that the 
Epsom _ race-course 
lent itself tothe 
making of faster 
“times”’ than _ the 
which the 
French Derby is run 
at Chantilly. 
ing the 

the two 


having 


much 
upon 
taken on 


one over 


Leav- 
“timing” of 
races on 
one side, and mak- 
ing some allowance 
for the fact that 
Nimbus may have 
been to some extent 
feeling the effect of w. A. 
lis two journeys, 
vith the race for the Derby intervening, we cannot well avoid 
oming to the conclusion that the best of the French three 
‘ear olds are at least as good as our own. So, at all events, 
seems to me, for although, owing to regrettable incidents in 
unning, it is perhaps probable that in a truly-run race neither 
‘raganour nor Aboyeur would have been “ placed,”’ it is never 
ife to accept probabilities as facts, nor, for the matter of that, 
» accept excuses for beaten horses. 


Rouch. 


CHILI II., 


WINNER 


Possibly, however, the respec- 
ive merits of the French and English three year olds may be 
efinitely tested in the Grand Prix de Paris, a race in which three 
f our own colts—Louvois, Day Comet and Aboyeur 


—are engaged. 
Whether all or any 


of these will make the journey to France I do 
1ot yet know; but the extra distance of the race—a mile and 
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seven furlongs instead of a mile and a half—would, I think, be all 
in favour of Louvois. 

The publication of the catalogue of the first of the two July 
sales of bloodstock sets us thinking of the more important sales 
of yearlings which will follow later on at Doncaster, and in the 
same train of thought comes the reflection that the more recent 
of these Doncaster sales have served to refute the proposition 
that good yearlings, yearlings, that is to say, capable of developing 
into successful race-horses, were not to be bought at auction, and 
that high-priced yearlings were of little subsequent value. The 
Doncaster sales will be fully dealt with, as usual, in due course ; 
but I may add that, 


this year be able to visit several of the principal breeding establish- 


if existing arrangements hold good, [ shall 


ments in Ireland in addition to the English studs to which an annual 
visit is usually paid. Now about the July sales. Much to be 
regretted is the fact that included in the catalogue are the horses 
in training and the yearlings belonging to the Duke of 
The former will be sold on Tuesday evening, July tst, the latter 
Taslett 
rhousand Guineas), by William 


Devonshire. 
on the following morning. Of the horses in training, 
(she ran Jest to a head in the One 
the Third (2) out of Burgonet (1), and Preferment, by Velocity 

out of Simony (2), by 

Common (4), should 
make valuable brood 
mares when they have 
finished 
among the 


I note the 


racing, and 
yearlings 


breeding of 


the colt by You 
Majesty 22 out of 
Claque 8. You 
Majesty, it may lb 


noted, has gone 
abroad, but such of 
his stock as I have 
seen are very promis- 
ing indeed. Colonel 
W. Hall Walker, too, 
is selling about a dozen 
horses in training ; 
but instead of being 
a token of impending 
retirement, this sale is 
merely to make some 
room tor incoming 
from the 
Tully Stud, 


where, by the way, 


yearlings 
famous 


there are, I hear, a 
remarkably 
of yearlings. Three of 
the Tully-bred 
lings will, I 


good lot 


year- 
might 
THE NEWBURY CUP. Copyright. add, be sold on the 

Wednesday 
all by White Eagle—a very good-looking and remarkably well 
bred horse by Gallinule 19 out of Merry Gal (5), by Galopin (3) 
out of Mary Seaton, by Isonomy rg (sire of Gallinule). 


Mr. E. 


morning, 


Tanner’s four two year olds—sold on Tuesday evening 

will, of course, commend themselves. -Mouchette, 
Calandria and Tom Firr—have already shown that they can win 
races, and there is little doubt that the remaining one, Carancho, 
will not be long before he earns winning brackets. 


Three of them 


I have not seen 
Orange Pippin, a two year old filly sent up by Lord Falmouth, 
but there should be in her the making of a very valuable brood mare, 
for she is by William the Third (2) out of Field Sable (5), by Bend 
Or (1), a mare by Galopin (3) out of Mother Superior, by Sterling (12) 


out of Chanoinesse (own sister to Hermit). The yearlt.gs will, 
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however, be the principal attraction, and in this connection | may 
say that | hear excellent accounts of two or three of those bred 
by the well-known jockey, W. A. Higgs, at the Blackland Stud 
especially of the colt by Polymelus (3) out of Margaret Ada 12, 
by St. Frusquin 22. These will be sold on Tuesday. On Wednesday 
Sir R. Waldie Griffith sends up seven yearlings; one by John 


O’Gaunt (3) out of Caramel 11, by Persimmon 7; two by Simon 


/ 

Square (4), a very good-looking son of St. Simon; and one by 
Spearmint (1) out of Queen Anne 13, by Persimmon 7. Captain 
Greer’s yearlings always sell well and, moreover, do well for thei 
purchasers, so that there is no need to say more than that he is 
now sending up half a dozen—three colts and three fillies. M1 
rank Bibby, too, has six to dispose of, among them a colt by St 
Frusquin 22 out of Sleight (4), by Necromancer 9; two welil-bred 
fillies by Cicero and a filly by Sundridge out of Marsovia (2), by. 
Marco (3) out of Castania, dam of Vahren, the dam of The Tetrarch 
rhe two fillies by Forfarshire in Mr. B. A. Brice’s lot I have not 
seen. but they are well bred and should eventually be valuable 
as brood mares one is out of Festive Agnes 16, the other out of 
Nan Patterson 11. Mr. J. C. Metcalfe’s four are all by Myram, 
by Flying Fox out of Airs and Graces (an Oaks winner). Mr. W. 
Murland is fortunate in being able to include a colt by Sundridge (2 
out of Ella Cordery (1) in his lot of six, among which I notice, too, 
the breeding of the chestnut filly by Llangibby 19, out of Merr 
Margot (1). Mr. R. Dalgliesh’s lot come up on Wednesday evening. 
Four of them are by Fowling Piece (1), and of these one—the filly out 
of Harmonica &8—is a sister in blood to Mr. E. Hulton’s lovely mare, 
Waiontha In Sir Maurice Fitzgerald's lot of four I notice what 
must, I should think, be pretty nearly the last of the Ladas (1) 
vearlings—a brown colt out of Bird i’ the Hand (1), by Gallinule 190 
out of Bush, by Bushey Park (1). Here is a concentration of running 
blood, strengthened by the famous Gallinule strain of the stout 
No. 19 family, and if the youngster’s make and shape are what they 
should be, no mistake can be made in buying him. Mr. J]. Simons 
Harrison always has well-bred stock to sell; he is now sending up 
three yearlings. One, a colt, by his favourite, Matchmaker 22 
out of Lacroma, by St. Simonmimi 12 out of Lavello (1), by Ladas 
(1); and a filly—a close blood relation to Senseless—by Grey Leg (6) 
out of Evadne 22 Mr. Hamilton Langley's grey filly, by Roi 
Hérode (1) out of Ethelfleda, by Flying Hackle, is not in the Stud 
Book, but there is winning blood on the side of her dam: and Roi 
Hérode—well! has he not got The Tetrarch to speak for him ? 
The young Flotsams, concerning some of whom I hear glowing 
accounts, are beginning to come into the market ; one of them is, 
I notice, included in the little lot of three sent up by Sir John 
Robinson from the Worksop Manor Stud—a filly out of Hovis (2). 
by Breadknife Mr. Russell Swanwick has, among others, a bay 
colt by Bayardo to out of Lady Raeburn (dam of winners), by 
Raeburn rhis is a nicely bred colt, and is, I think, the first of 
the few young Bayardos which will be offered for public sale, 
nearly all the mares sent to Bayardo in his first season having been 
the property of private breeders. A propos of Bayardo, I may add 
that I am quite at a loss to understand why there should be rumours 

they can be nothing more—that he does not do his duty by his 
mares. I myself have sent him several mares, all of which have 
proved to be in foal, and such of my friends as have been able 
to secure nominations to him have been equally fortunate. My 
own experience, therefore, leads me to look upon Bavardo as being 


a very sure foal-getter. TRENTON, 


THE MOMENT TO . 
. STRIKE A TROUT 


Q strike or not to strike seems very much indeed the 
question among those who go angling for the salmon. 
Phere are those who tell you, for one thing, that 
you should “ never strike a salmon in rough water ”’ 
and they would carry their doctrine almost so far 
as to say that the less you struck at a rising salmon at any 
time, the better your chances were of hooking him. But others 
there are, and fine fishers, no less, who tell you that they strike 
nearly as hard at a salmon (that is, relatively to the size of 
rod and line, and therefore it really means a great deal harder) 
as at a trout. That may be an interesting and debatable 
question, but it is not the subject of the debate of this present 
essay. That subject is the moment to strike at the rising trout 
of the chalk stream. There is no question with him as to 
whether or no he should be struck at—that is conceded 
but there is a very wide, an irreconcilable and, to the novice, a 
very perplexing difference of opinion between the great masters 
as to the moment, the pace, or whatever you please to call it, 
at which you ought to strike. The necessity of the strike all grant 
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you. As a book of ancient angling wisdom well puts it, “ unless 
you do something not very easy to describe with your wrist 
when the fish has taken the fly into his mouth, he will spit it 
out again, finding that it does not answer his purpose, befor 
it has had time to answer yours”! That is well put, but i 
leaves a wide margin for discretion as to the instant of doing 
that with your wrist which it is not easy to describe. It is al! 
very well to refer to the time “ when the fish has taken the fh 
into his mouth,’’. but it is a wav of writing which nearly amount 
to a begging of the question ; which question really is: At wha 
instant of, or after, his rise has the fish the fly most deep! 
sunk into his mouth? That is, in brief, the real point at issue 
and how differently the experts answer it may be judged b 
the words and the actions of two very great men. 

The one I will speak of first is the most erudite Mr. Halford 
The angler’s debt to him for his works on fishermen’s entomolog 
is beyond compute, and he is also a finished master of the gent! 
craft. His maxim—he has given it us in print and fortifie: 
it with modern and personal instances—is that you should nev 
count less than three between the instant of seeing the fis 
rise to the fly and striking at him; and that with the larg 
flies you may allow yourself the liberal luxury of counting fi 
or six. - Then, for the other side of the case, I will call a 
witness a certain angler of the Test whom I most firmly belie, 
to be able to kill more trout in a day’s dry-fly fishing than an 
other living man—members of the Houghton Fishing Club a1 
not likely to find trouble in putting a name to fit that scarce! 
sufficiently appreciative description. His practice and h 
precept alike are to strike as quickly as ever he can the mome! 
he sees the fish rise ; and he strikes with a firm decision whic 
a spectator has designated as “like a horse kicking.” Wit 
my own eyes I have beheld an astonished trout thus strick 
assume on the water an attitude much resembling that famor 
blazon of Mr. Francis Romford, imitated to such excelle 
effect by the immortal Mr. “ Facey,” of the same surname 
the Turbot on its Tail. The trout was made to “sit up” s 
as nearly to turn asomersault. And in this respect Mr. Halford 
doctrine is at one with this great master craftsman of the Test 
He, too, is a very strong striker. It needs must be that bot 
these experts use stouter gut than many a lesser artist deem 
it quite delicate to offer these shy fish of the Hampshire streams 
but the justification of their use is that they allow mighty litt! 
of it to come within the direct vision of the trout. And the: 
as goes without saying to those who understand this very subth 
business, neither dreams of offering to the fish the fly at th 
end of a straight line. There is always a curve or curves in ii 
and these, of course, have to be made straight before the strik: 
goes home. A straight line on these waters spells “ drag 
almost of necessity. And naturally, hitting the fish thus hard 
even with undrawn gut, the fish sometimes goes home wit! 
the fly instead of the angler going home with the fish. To bot! 
these great anglers alike that one event happens. But how is 
it—what are we to think of it—that one should counsel and 
practise this deliberate dawdle and counting of figures befor 
striking, and the other should both preach and practive with 
unique success the doctrine of the “ half-volleying”’ strike? | 
do not know. I do not profess to be able to compar 
so great differences of such great men, each with his 
school of pious followers. Perhaps the real point of the 
question has even yet escaped us, and may be stated 
rather, thus: At what instant does the fish, having taken tly 
fly into his mouth, discover that it does not suit his purpose ¢ 
It looks as if Mr. Halford would say that it took him a longe: 
time for the trout’s palate to make the necessary discrimin: 
tion than our Test friend would assign to that process. M1: 
Halford would say that the other must frequently snatch tl» 
fly away before the fish had it fairly in his mouth. The rep! 
on the contrary side would be that Mr. Halford’s number 
counting habit frequently gave the fish time to make his invest! 
gations and spit the fly out. It may be argued, and quite truly 
that the personal equation stands for a good deal in a questio 
of this kind, and that one man’s natural response in the way « 
wrist action to the observed rise of the fish would be far mo 
immediate than another's ; but it so happens that this lightn 
striker, of whom I have been speaking, is one whom I should 
certainly judge to be exceptionally quick in this kind of ner 
communication and response, so that, though the genet 
argument is true, its only effect in this particular case is to ma 
wider still the difference I am writing of. Of course, the tim 
occupied in counting either three or six are not fixed measut 
either, but no doubt they may be understood in a reasonal 
sense and need not be estimated at the Board-Schoel-mu! 
plication-table-saying rate. So we have to leave this questi 
as it seems, very much where we found it. One thing at leet 
we may concede that there is one mode of rise at which \e 
are all apt to strike too quickly, that is, the rise of the fish whr h 
we see turn to the fly and follow it down stream aa inch or t) 0 
to overtake it after it has gone almost past him. H. G. H. 
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DESIGNED BY 


J. S. MASON is well known to all polo players by his 


Polo 
acknow- 
To him the County Cup and the Ranelagh 
County Polo Week have owed no small part of their 


gift for organisation. His work for the County 


Association has received wide and deserved 


ledgment. 


wccess. Mr. Mason’s work as polo manager has been thorough, 
itiring and complete, and it was only a just tribute to his enthu- 


ism for county polo when he was selected to form one of the 
putation to discuss with the Hurlingham Club the details 

ose changes in the organisation and government of the game 
hich all 
cessary 


are agreed to be 
and imminent. But 
ir. Mason is not only a polo 
he is a keen hunting 
like many 
vho desire to see hunting at 
its best, he has taken up his 


layer, 


ian, and, others 


residence at Market Har- 
borough, where Messrs. Coales 
and Johnson have designed, 
with his co-operation, the 


stables which are the subject 
and the illus- 
accompany it. 
horses, 


of this article 
trations which 
of 


source of 


To lovers stables 


are a continual 


interest. Every year we live 


to value for 
and 
the condition 


at least 


we learn more, 
hunters 
alike, 


forms 


polo ponics 
which 
one-third of 


the horse’s value on the polo 


ground or in the hunting field. Melton condition has long 
been a proverb among hunting men, because no horse can live 


through twenty to twenty-five minutes on the grass at the pace set 
by Mr. Fernie’s, the Cottesmore or the Quorn Hounds, and at the 
same time jump twenty or thirty fences, each of which requires 
courage and effort (nor do they 
first-rate condition. 


allow much chancing), unless he has 
I think anyone who has seen the best men and 
horses in the Midlands must have been struck with the 
style of jumping shown. Now, a good horse, 
but one thoroughly fit, to gallop and jump in this fashion. Condi- 
tion means perfection of health and well being, and these in their 


finished 
it needs not only 


| 
HH 





HILLSIDE: ENTRANCE TO 


THE STABLES AT HILLSIDE, 
MARKET HARBOROUGH, 


Messrs. COALES & JOHNSON. 


THE 


STABLES. 
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turn are dependent on sanitary stables, good grooming and the 
best of food supplied at regular intervals. There are minot 
influences, too, such as saddles, bridles and bits thoroughly clean, 


and what is perhaps more important, clean, dry and wholesome 
clothing. I am not an advocate for overloading a horse with 


clothing, but | am a great believer in warmth, and there is no more 
important stable requisite than sufficient clothing which is clean 


and fresh. When we come home from hunting we know the 
pleasure of clean, dry clothes and the way in which the change 
obviates and lessens fatigue. The same is true of the horse, which 





YARD FROM THE WEST. 

needs warmth when tired as much as his master, and thus we need 
The first necessity of 
designed stable is a plentiful supply of pure, fresh air, 
should be no chills and draughts. 
drainage go and 
Mr. Mason’s stables are well arranged. 


a well- 
yet there 
Good air and a sound system of 
last important matter 

The floors are all granolithic 
and the boxes all drain into an open channel, and on the outside 
of the boxes, to a gully at the end 
admirable 
Mr. stables. Another point 
we notice in these stables is the provision of hot pipes in the saddle 
and tack 
over the 
rugs 


good harness and drying rooms. 


together, in this most 


of each This is an 
the efficiency of which has been proved by 
Mason’s previous experience in other 


range. 
system, 


rooms, with rails 


pipes for spreading 


and hanging clothes on. 


No horse should ever be done 
up with a rug damp by reason 
of sweat or any 
taken 


other cause. 
that the 
that no 
drains shall 
(each horse 
fitted 
and 


Having care 
and 
(manations from 
foul it, 


has 


air is warm, 
the boxes 
its own box) are 
with hopper ventilators, 
the 
that 


blow 


windows are so 


placed 
draught 
horses. 


down 
the These 
precautions are in addition to 
an extract in the ceil- 
ing. Nor are appearances ne- 
glected, as may 
reference view of 
yard at 


no can 


on 
cowl 
we 


to the 
Hillside. 


see by 
the 


There IS 
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of ventilation and drainage which prevails in the stables 
atjHillside.& It!may be further noted that there is a wise 
provision ‘against fire. There are no locks to the loose 
boxes, and a “ kick-over bolt ’’ at the bottom. Indeed 
in these stables everything has been thought of, 
and all doors are lined with zine and all angles 
bull-nosed, thus reducing the risk of accidents to aa 
minimum. X. 














TACK-ROOM 


that air of business-like comfort about these stables which is in itself pleasant VA YY 
to the eye, and is indeed, in its way, a true beauty in such building. The — VA. NY Manure 





clean, whitewashed walls of neat brick, the pantiled roof, the white-painted soe or om 
window and door frames, contrasting well with, and relieved by, the black 

doors, are pleasant to look on There is another 
matter which is quite important but often neglected, 
and that is the provision of those conveniences and 
labour-saving contrivances which add to the efficiency 
and comfort of the men employed. Thus, in these 
places we note the corn loft fitted with an oat crusher 
worked by motor, and another loft for hay and straw, 
the chaff descending into the feeding-room through a 
shaft. This saves labour and enables the stud groom 
to control and regulate the consumption of forage. 
There is another point which an examination of the 


general view of the stable-yard at Hillside will show 





us. This is the way the iron grilles are fixed to the 
lower half of the doors in order to obviate the trouble 
experienced when “slip bars” are used. This is just 
one of those simple matters which saves both time and 
labour. For the men are provided a dormitory and 
mess-room There is a room for a sick man, and a 
bathroom and sink In fact, nothing has been forgotten, 


and these stables may be taken as models It will be 
noted that in the loose boxes the mangers are built 
upon bricks. Water is supplied in buckets, a spring 
hook being built into the angle of the wall. We may 
notice that an objection to the provision of water in 
the stall is that water absorbs any fumes or poisonous 


gases that may be suspended in the atmosphere, and 





thus becomes foul after standing any length of time in 
a stable. This is partly obviated by the perfect system WASH-BON. 


TL bebb debe) 
Be 


aadedats,, | 





LOOSE-BOX. SADDLE-ROOM. 
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SQUASH RACKETS. 


HOW TO BUILD A_ COURT. 

ROBABLY no game has increased so much in popularity 
during the last few years as this. Whereas a few years 
ago there were few courts, except at a few Preparatory 
and Public Schools and one or two clubs, there are 
now quite a number of private courts in all parts of 

the country. Until the last year or two the game, as a general 
pursuit, was handicapped by want of uniformity in implements 
ind courts ; but the Tennis and Rackets Association have drawn 
ip rules and recommendations for those intending to build courts. 
hirty feet by twenty-one feet is the standard size, and a court 
an be constructed of either concrete, stone or wood. For 
ndoor courts the best construction is concrete walls, which are 
ery true, and give the ball a certain amount of pace with a 
vooden floor, which is less severe to the feet than concrete. 
fhe disadvantage of a wooden court, though considerably 
heaper than concrete or stone, is that it is very noisy and does 
\ot wear so well as a more solid front wall would. The courts 
t Queen’s Club, Lord’s, the Bath and Automobile Clubs are 
wrobably the best known in London. In all these clubs it is 
lifficult to obtain a court during the winter months, so great 
s the demand. It is always a wonder to me why well-known 
irge hotels do not have their own courts. Once built they 
ire a most lucrative return on one’s capital. They require 
ittle or no expense on their upkeep. A hard game of squash 
ackets has very much the same effect on one as a Turkish 
ath, only squash rackets is a natural form of exercise and has 
he double advantage of hard exercise and quick brain thouglit 
it the same time. 

There are many private courts all over the country of all 
‘rades and description ; but I venture to predict that in the 
‘ear future a squash court will be almost as great a necessity 
is electric light to a country house. The best courts I have 
recently played in are designed by Mr. H. M. Rootham of 
Craven House, Kingsway, W.C. The playing surface lasts 
longer than any others I know. The great majority of 
courts are covered, but there are a certain number of open-air 
courts. These latter are less expensive and more easily con- 
tructed. For open-air courts it is always advisable to 


KENNEL 


TRIMMING REGULATIONS. 

OME measure of advance has been made by the Kennel 
Club with regard to the revised trimming regulations. 
As the subject has been under consideration for some 
months, it cannot be said that any undue haste has been 
exercised. No one envied the committee a task that 
fairly bristled with difficulties, and it seems @ practical certainty 
that no decision arrived at could meet with unanimous approval, 
so long as the opinions of experts are as acutely divided as at 
present. Even the plan of consulting the specialist clubs most 
concerned has not been altogether successful, for, while some ask 
for exemption from the prohibition against cutting, clipping, singe- 
ing or rasping down, or removing the new coat by other means, 
others prefer to let matters remain as they are. So far the com- 
mittee have granted exemption to Bedlington terriers, collies, 
Pomeranians and miniatures, poodles and Yorkshire terriers, 
while the claims of several other breeds are still under consideration. 
One imagines, however, that a regulation permitting some wire- 
haired breeds to be manipulated, while others must not be touched, 
may give rise to much dissatisfaction in the future. My own 
impression is that the matter is not going to be definitely settled 
t present, but perhaps time may prove that I am mistaken. | 
ope it will, for one cannot help feeling that the prevailing un- 
rtainty as to what is permissible and what is wrong is distinctly 
rejudicial to the interests of wire-haired terriers. Another 
gnificant alteration has been made which should be mentioned 
‘re. A note in the old regulations said: ‘‘ The old or shedding 
‘ at and loose hairs may be removed by brushing and combing.”’ 
future this will read : ‘‘ The old or shedding coat and loose hairs 
ty be removed in all breeds.’’ That is to say, instead of relying 
‘rely upon brush and comb, the fingers may be used, and if un- 
ccsirable new coat happens to come out in the process, who is to 

h xow except the manipulator ? 


THE EXEMPT _ BREEDS. 


Poodles stand where they have always been. Further back 
in the memory of the oldest living man goes, these dogs have 


have a stone or concrete floor from the front wall to the 
back, with a gradual slope of about a foot and a-half, 
with a drain to let the water run off in case of wet 
weather, just at the middle of the back wall, where the door 
of the court should be. 

For those intending to build squash courts there are four 
distinct factors to be taken into account: (1) Size of the 
court ; (2) materials used in construction; (3) height of 
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play-line ; and (4) the size 
and quality of the ball. 
¢-- - 30'.0°+4-- -—> The standard court 
Rha | dimensions are: Length 

















ee > 30{t.; breadth, arft.; 

| = height of front wall, r4ft. : 

2 and height of back wall, 

5} Sit. 6in. The play-line 

should be lift. 7in.; but 

Plen.— all play-lines should be 
made adjustable. A 


court 33ft. by 23{t., for instance, with a play-line 1ft. 8in., or a 
court 29ft. by roft. 6in., with a play-line rft. 6in., would be both 
practically as good as the standard size. For practical purposes 
a proportion of 3 to 2, with height of play-line 1 to 20 of the 
length, works well enough; but a little extra breadth and a 
fraction of extra height to the line is desirable. The height ot! 
the back wall should be lowered in proportion to the length of 
the court. G. J. V. WEIGALL. 


NOTES. 


been clipped in the fantastic fashion known at the present day 
and, of course, there is not the slightest deception about it. When 
they were first treated in this way I am unable to say, none of the 
books in my possession giving me any assistance in determining 
the point. Were their coats allowed to reach their natural propor- 
tions, the probability is that they would look a good deal like the 
old-fashioned water spaniel. Formerly they were numbered among 
the useful sporting dogs, and, considering their highly developed 
intelligence, remarkable activity and strength, there is little doubt 
that they could be broken to retrieve. John Meyrick, who pub- 
lished a very sensible book on dogs in 1861, stated that in France 
the poodle was often taught to point, and he had often seen a 
bourgeois sportsman accompanied by one, which pottered along 
the hedges in front of his master and managed to find a great deal 
of game. I have been told, too, that they have an unexpected 
turn of speed, which enables them to push a hare hard for a short 
distance. I do not think any serious results will ensue by scheduling 
collies and Pomeranians among the exemptions, because the trim- 
ming to which they are subjected does not in any ‘way affect the 
length or texture of the coat. Collies, I believe, frequently have 
the hair removed from the face to make the head appear longer, 
but the judge who knows his business should not be deceived by 
such a subterfuge. Most Pomeranian breeders consider their dogs 
are smartened up if the hair on the ears and lower parts of the legs 
is shortened. Considering that strenuous efforts are made to grow 
a profuse jacket on these charming toys, it is only to be expected 
that the hair above the feet and on the ears will also be long. 
Yorkshire terriers were in a similar predicament, breeders aiming at 
points which were mutually self-contradictory. Perhaps the per- 
mission to trim Bedlington terriers may tend to the popularisation 
of a dog that has much to commend him intrinsically. Deprived 
of much of the coat that Nature persists in endowing him with, 
he is a smart-looking fellow, altogether distinct from his kind, 
and I am surprised that he has never become more general as a 
companion. People who wish to observe loyally the Kennel Club 
regulations have been largely deterred from keeping him for 
exhibition purposes, for I do not suppose a single specimen could 
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be found fit to show in a natural condition for more than a few 
weeks, just when the new coat was beginning to grow. 
THE EFFECT ON COATS. 

\ dog may be trimmed—by “ trimmed ”’ I mean an omnibus 
word to include all the operations possible—for one of three purposes : 
imply to make him look tidier ; to improve a radically bad coat - 
or to accentuate certain features As this is done now, the main 
effect of the new regulations will be the recognition of a practice 
which, by custom, has come to be conSidered almost legitimate. 
The point, however, which I have raised on previous occasions 
and which still worries me, is a consideration of the influence 
upon the coats of the future Will owners now cease to trouble 
themselves about what is a most important matter in connection 
with a working terrier, or will judges be expert enough to recognise 
ind strong enough to penalise the wrong article when it comes 
before them rhat seems to me to be the crux of the whole 
matter. Obviously, it will be unfortunate in every way if a bad 
coat artificially manipulated can be made good enough to compete 
on equal terms with another that is naturally correct. One can 
I don’t like the look of 
this terrier’s coat a bit, but nothing has been done to it that is 
not within the scope of the regulations. Why should I make mysclf 
objectionable by putting the dog back 


easily picture a judge saying to himself 


Possibly he might 
receive some assistance if specialist clubs revised their standards 
in the direction of insisting that a bad coat must be regarded as 


a serious detriment, 


AGRICULTURAL 


RURAL TELEPHONES. 

N the new number of the Journal of the 
joard of Agriculture there is a lively 
eulogy of the rural telephone system which 

is found to be in practice a very ¢reat failure 
The style of it can be judsed from the following 
passage : If a farmer hes a telephone he can 
in a few minutes, when he is at home for break 
fast, dinner, or supper, do business which other- 
wise would involve inconvenient and expensive 
journeys to neighbouring towns, or which he 
could not do at all owing to the delay involved 
in reaching the other parties concerned When 
his work is over, he and his family can talk to 
their friends and neighbours, and can even 
arrange social meetings which would otherwise 
be impossible In many other ways, too nume 
rous to mention, the telephone helps him to 
overcome the chief drawbacks cf country life 
and enables him to do business on as good a 
footing as if he lived in a town.’’ The comment 
upon this is that the system in practice proved 
unworkabl Every subscriber is dependent 
on the goodwill and co-operation of the others. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Sueer FARMING IN NORTHUMBERLAND 
Sirn,—The breeding of sheep in Northumberland 
| increased greatly of recent years, and land whic! 
was formerly devoted to agriculture is now given over to pasturage. The 
huge flocks yf =the wild moorland districts take up all the farmer’s 





DIPPING THE SHEEP, 
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GUNDOG CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

Exhibitors of gundogs need not be reminded that at the annual 
meeting of the Kennel Club the committee were asked to devise 
somewhat easier means whereby gundogs might earn the workin; 
qualification necessary for permitting them to bear the title of 
bench champion. It was felt that a gundog could show whether 
or no he had any native talent for his duties without subjecting 
him to the high training which would enable him to take a positior 
at a field trial. Consequently, at the bi-annual meeting of th: 
club the following resolution was submitted officially and approved 
“* Qualified for championship shall mean that it shall be in the powe: 
and at the discretion of the judge (or judges) judging at a recognis« 
Field Trial, to award a qualification to any dog running at suc! 
trials that has previously won two or more challenge certificat 
under Kennel Club rules, which in his (or their) opinion has show 
the necessary working qualifications of his breed although | 
(or they) may not consider such dog to be sufficiently well brok 
to be worthy of the Certificate of Merit. Notice of such qualific 
tion to be forwarded to the Secretary of the Kennel Clu 
Intending competitors under this rule must notify tl 
secretary of the meeting thcir intention of running a d 
at or before the closing of entries for any meeting.” It w 
be observed that nothing in the nature of a certificate is 1 
be granted, and quite rightly so too, for it might prove ver 
misleading in the hands of an unscrupulous person, particular! 
in dealing with foreigners. \. CROXTON SMITH. 


NOTES. 





SHEEP-SHEARING, 


time. The sheep are bathed twice a year by order of the Board of 
Agriculture as a preventive of disease, and the dipping process is carried « 
with much driving by shepherds and sorting 
by the indispensable and clever sheepdogs 
who are such a feature of the Northumberland 
moors. The shearing takes place in m 
June, and the wool is mostly taken 
local mills, where it is manipulated, 
either sold to Midland manufacturers or m 
into tweeds on the spot, which are larg 
bought by the Northumberland gentry, \ 
thereby encourage local industry and 
material which will wear for years 
sale of lambs takcs place at the end of Aug 
and in early September, when more t 
half a million animals change hands. 1! 
fame of the Northumberland sheep is ! 
so well known that buyers come from | 
ham, Westmorland, Cumberland and \ 
shire, while the Southern and Mid! 
Counties are also well represented. Spe 
trains for Rothbury from Morpeth 
lately been started which are much aj 
ciated, as they enable the auctioneers 
commence the sale at an earlier hour 
facilitate the immediate despatch of s 
The lambs sold by the Northumber 
farmers are, for the most part, Leicester 
Oxford crosses, black-faced wedder 

and Cheviot wedder lambs. — | 
MitForp. 
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AGRICULTURE IN THE PONTINE 
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MARSHES 





PEASANTS ON THEIR 


HE far-famed Appian Way, the first part of which, 
adorned with wonderful tombs, ruins and catacombs, 
forms one of the great sights of Rome, leads from the 
capital across the Campagna, over the Alban Hills, 
through Velletri and Cisterna, and then by a perfectly 

straight line—47 kilometres without a curve—to Terracina. 
This part of the great highway crosses a wonderful land of 
marsh, forest, ploughed fields and pasture, spreading over an 
area of 750 square kilometres, between the Lepini Hills and the 
sea, known as the Pontine Marshes. They are best seen from 
Monte Circeo, supposed to be Circe’s island, an isolated mass 
rising up from the sea at the south-western corner of the 
Marshes, or from Cori (‘‘ whence Cora’s sentinels o’erlook the 
never-ending fen’’), Sezze, Sermoneta and the other hill-towns 
of the Lepini range. From these heights we see them spread 
out at our feet like a gigantic Persian carpet, all aglow with 
rich red, brown, green and purple hues and blue haze. 

In the earliest times this plain was all cultivated and 
thickly populated by the Volscian race. Tradition tells 
of thirty-three towns, of which no record survives beyond 
the names of a few, such as Suessa Pomeetia on the site 
of the post-house at Mesa. Under the Romans it was 
already a marsh, but by no means wholly deserted. In the 
Middle Ages, too, much of it was inhabited, as is attested by 
the moss-grown ruins of Ninfa, a walled town with many 
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WAY TO WORK. 


churches, palaces and convents, where Pope Alexander III. 
was elected and crowned in 1159. Abandoned in the fifteenth 
century, to-day this vast fen, although of immense fertility, 
is almost without fixed population on account of the malaria 
which lurks in the marshy expanses. The change of condition 
is due apparently to a subsidence of the soil, rendering the 
outflow to the sea of the masses of water which pour down 
from the hills or bubble up from the many springs at the foot 
of the hills very difficult. There are, consequently, no towns 
throughout the Pontine Marshes, except Cisterna, at the northern 
end and outside the Pontine territory proper, and Terracina 
to the south on the sea. The land belongs to about a dozen 
great landlords of immense wealth, and a certain number of 
small-holders. Of the larger estates there are several of over 
1,000 hectares and one of 6,800 hectares. None of these land- 
owners live on their properties ; their residences are in Rom« 
or in the various towns bordering on the Marshes, and they visit 
their domains by motor, carriage or on horseback. Scattered 
about the country at great distances from one another are the 
casali or farm-houses, groups of buildings where the bailiffs and 
other estate employees reside. Each casale consists of a group 
of dwellings, out-houses, stables, etc., occasionally a chapel, 
and, if on the high road, an osteria or rustic tavern. Some 
of the Pontine buildings are of historic interest, but unlike 
the picturesque castellated casali of the Roman Campagna 
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they present few architectural fea- 
tures. The chief exception is the 
Cistercian Abbey of Fossanuova, 
with its fine church and charming 
cloister, where St. Thomas Aquinas 
died, on the edge of the marsh near 
Piperno. 

It must not be thought that the 
whole of the plain is marshland and 
uncultivated. Half of the territory 
is permanently dry, and the rest 
temporarily or wholly under water ; 
much of the land has been brought 
under cultivation, and the latest 
agricultural machinery has been 
introduced. The average yield of 
wheat is 20 quintals per hectare, of 
Indian corn 35 quintals, and of hay 
40 quintals. The most characteristic 
feature of Pontine agriculture is the 
Indian corn; in September the stalks 
are so high that a man on horseback 
sees the tops of them two or three feet 
above his head. Vegetables, especially 
artichokes, are also cultivated with 
great profit, and one hectare yields 


a net profit of 250 lire per annum. But a great part of the land 
is devoted to pasture, and great herds of horses and cattle and 


OXEN YOKED 


immense flocks of sheep are raised on its rich grass fields. The 
cattle, of which there are about 8,000, are of the usual Roman 


type, huge beasts, white, merging into 
grey or black, with enormous horns 
hey are often very wild, and it is 
not always safe to walk among them: 
but if you are mounted you will not 
be molested, as bulls, cows and oxen 
are used to seeing men always on 
horseback. A _ picturesque sight is 
the merca, or branding of the cattle, 
which requires no little skill on the 
part of the herdsmen. The horses 
(about 5,000 in all) are rough-coated, 
shaggy, inelegant - looking _ beasts, 
rather larger than the pure Roman 
Campagna type, but of wonderful 
staying-power. Much is being done 
to improve the breed by means of 
English or Arab stallions, which are 
provided by the Government, and a 
number of the Pontine horses are 
purchased every year by military 
commissions, especially for the artil- 
lery, at prices averaging 950 lire for 
a three year old (650 lire for a mare). 
Sometimes they are extremely diffi- 
cult to tame, but the dutteri, or 
cowboys, are incomparable horse- 
men, and are equal to the task of 
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overcoming the wildest of horses. When Buffalo Bill an 
his troupe visited Rome some years ago, a horse-tamin 
match was arranged between his cow- 


boys and the native butteri, and thx 
latter got by far the best of it, for 
they were able to reduce anv on 
of the American horses to reason 
whereas the cowboys found the wil 
Roman steeds much too tough 

proposition for them. These herds 
men are fine fellows, of splendi: 
physique, in the saddle all day, break 
ing in horses or keeping watch ov 
the herds that roam about the plaii 
neither horses orcattle are ever stabled 
but kept out at grass all the year 
round. They wear high, black, broad 
brimmed hats, double-breasted coats 
tight-fitting breeches, high boots an 
spurs, and in winter long black ove 
coats lined with green flannel; the 


are armed with long pointed staffs, 


which serve both for driving th 
cattle and for opening gates; the 
often round up their animals by 
means of weird cries and language not 
alwavs parliamentary. There is 

dignity and seriousness about thes¢ 
Roman cowboys, the result of living 
in vast solitudes, and perhaps of 

instinctive sense of being the d 
scendants of a great race; they ar 


as a rule, excellent fellows and very good company, their onl 
fault being occasional over-indulgence in the strong wine o! 
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the country, especially on Sundays. Sheep, to the number of 
50,000, are another considerable source of income. 

The only permanent inhabitants of a Pontine estate are 
the massaro, or general manager, and the sotto-massaro, his 
assistant ; the cavallaro, or horse-tamer ; the butteri. or herds- 
men; the vaccari, who milk the cows; the guardiani 
(watchmen) ; the fattore, who presides over the agricultural 
ljabours ; the bifolchi, or ploughboys, 
and a few others. But there is a 
considerable temporary population, 
consisting of peasants, who descend 
from the various mountain villages 

here many of them own small plots 
o vineyards on stony soil) at certain 
sasons of the year to sow, reap, 
n »w and perform other similar work. 
S me stay only for a week or two at 
harvest-time, while others remain for 
many months; but all fly in summer- 
ti ne, when the mosquitoes, bred in the 
umps and pools which cover a great 
rt of the land during the winter and 
spring, begin their deadly work. Yet 
v do not go soon enough, or they 
come back too early, and many are 
stricken by the dreadful scourge, 
wich is all the more dangerous when 
it. victims are people living in unhy- 
gi-nic conditions. For these labourers 
have not, as a rule, proper houses to 
ell in, but are housed in reed huts 
in large dormitories built round 
the various farms. Their food is of 
the simplest, and the water they 
drink is often that of the swampy 
ditches. But the conditions are im- 
proving, partly owing to the anti- 
malarial campaign conducted by 
the Red Cross and partly to the 
general increase of prosperity and 
to better food. Malaria is conse- 
quently diminishing, and fatal cases are now rare. Many 
attempts have been made to drain the Marshes—by Appius 
Claudius, Julius Cesar and various Roman Emperors, Theodoric, 
Popes Boniface VIII. (the founder of the fortunes of the house 
of Caetani di Sermoneta), Martin V., Sixtus V. and Pius VI., 
who created the Consorzio Pontino, an association to which all 
Pontine landowners are still obliged to belong for the mainten- 
ance of roads, canals, river banks, etc. Hitherto these attempts 
have only been partially successful, 
although much land has been restored 

cultivation. But now two or three 
projects have been presented for con- 
ducting the great work on scientific 
principles, and a Government Com- 
mission is examining them to see 
which can best be applied. Even 
under present conditions, however, the 
ncomes derived from these estates are 
rapidly increasing. 

The canals, mostly the work of 
Pius VI., play an important part in 
the rural economy of the Marshes, 
both as ways of communication and 
lor drainage purposes. Agricultural 
produce is transported. down the 
canals on large rectangular, _flat- 
bottomed barges known as sandaloni, 
drawn by horses or tugs. As the 
canal beds are apt to get choked up 
with weeds, herds of buffaloes are kept 
lor the purpose of clearing them ; 
these strange, un - European - looking 
beests are driven into the water and 
urged along by men in boats, who 
prc | them with their pointed staffs, 
an thus the masses of rank vegeta- 
to: are removed. 

In spring-time the Pontine 
Ma shes are in their fullest beauty, 
Whe. the waters are still out over large tracts and reflect 
the blue Lepini Mountains and the racing fleeces of cloud, 
Whie the drier lands are covered with masses of wild flowers. 
On. may ride for hours on a sturdy native horse, with its high 
anc. complicated saddle fitted with numerous rings and straps, 
to vhich to attach sundry ropes, saddle-bags, overcoat, etc., 
vec springy turf or on earth roads. One may not encounter 
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a living soul for miles, but one trequently comes across droves 
of cattle and horses. 

When the Appian Way is reached there is more traffic 
and at the inn at Mesa, for instance, picturesque groups 
of carters, peasants and cavalcanti congregate to refresh 
themselves with a glass of white wine from the Castelli. Then 
suddenly a cloud of dust appears in the far distance, and the 





PRIMITIVE HAY ELEVATOR. 


horn of a motor is heard. The next instant, to the consterna 
tion of such animals as happen to be in the road, the car, 
conveying a party of wealthy Romans or foreign tourists, flashes 
past on its way to Terracina and Naples. 

If we go beyond the Appian Way and cross the three canals 
west of the road (the Linea Pio, the Botte and the Fiume 
Sisto) we reach the belt of oak forest which marks the western 
bourne of the Pontine Marshes. To ride through this mysterious 





INDIAN CORN. 


yvoodland we need a guide, for the tracks are almost hidden by 
the thick undergrowth. Here and there are clearings where 
the various people who live by the produce of the forest or feed 
their pigs on the falling acorns reside for nine months of the 
vear; during the other three malaria and insects render these 
lovely glades uninhabitable. Beyond the forest are sand 
dunes, and beyond these again the sea. Luic1 VILLARI. 
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DINING 


HE history of the dining clubs of London would form an 
interesting chapter in the records of the life of our great 
town. Of late years they have 
greatly increased in number, 
but as a rule the life of these . 

popular meetings does not long survive the aA<gj* 
passing away of the founders, whose 
enthusiasm brought them into being, but 
some have a greater hold on life, and 
there are several which still flourish 
with more than a century of years behind 
them. An important branch of the 
dining clubs consists of satellites of estab- 
lished societies; thus the Royal Society, 
the parent of a numerous progeny ol 
societies, has two clubs connected with it 

the Royal Society Club and the Philoso- 
phical Club. Aithough no minutes of the 
former of an earlier date than 1743 are 
now in existence, there can be little doubt 
that the dinners of the Royal Society 
which were held in connection with the 
early meetings of the society were con- 
tinued with little or no break until they 
formally constituted as the 
a recognised dining club in 
the eighteenth century. “The” club 
founded by Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Dr. Samuel Johnson in 1764 possesses a 
roll of distinguished members that no 
other dining club can emulate. A _ considerable number of 
clubs have been formed by the association of members of a 
special trade or profession, not necessarily for any professional 
purpose, but probably with an underlying feeling that the 
members would be united in case of any unexpected attack 
upon their profession. 

An interesting instance of this class of dining clubs is to be 
found in the Society of Auctioneers, which was established in 
1800. The business of the auctioneer is one of the oldest in 
civilised life, and although its early history and records have 
not been at all exhaustively enquired into, it can be traced back 
to classical times. Perhaps few professions can find among 
its members men of such varied occupations as can be seen 
among the auctioneers. Everything that can be sold can be 
dealt with by them—estates, houses, building materials, furniture, 
pictures, books, manuscripts, horses, carriages and much more. 
The men who understand and appreciate these things so inti- 
mately associated with our lives should be ideal members of a 
dining society. The names of many distinguished auctioneers 
have found their place in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. 

The original minute proposing the formation of a society 
of auctioneers, a facsimile of which appears on this page, is a 
document of some interest. It will be seen that twelve 
auctioneers met at the Piazza Coffee-house on May 2oth, 1799 
(described as ‘“‘a select meeting’’), to propose the formation 
of a society from “the most respectable Gentlemen of the 
Profession.” Stress was evidently laid upon this point, for 
the society was designated “‘ the Select Society ’’ until near the 
end of the nineteenth century, when the adjective was dropped 
from the title as not in accordance with modern ideas. 

Several meetings appear to have been held to settle the 
plan of the society, and the first meeting of the new club did 
not take place until Thursday, March 6th, 1800, when ten 
members were present. The number of original members was 
thirteen. Stephen Murrell, one of the signers, is not on the 
list, and two new names were added, viz., Mr. Wells of Long 
Acre and Mr. Winstanley of Paternoster Row. Three of the 
signatures subscribed to the minute call for separate notice 
those of James Christie, H. Robins and Peter Coxe. James 
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Christie the elder has been styled the “ Prince of Auctioneers. 


and he was held in high esteem. 


James Christie 
the younger, 
was elected a 
member of the 
society in the 
following year 
without _ bal- 
lot, “as a 
mark of re- 
spect and tri- 
bute to the 
memory of his 
late father.” 
In 1824 the 
younger 
Christie re- 
moved from 
Pall Mall to 
the premises 
in King Street, 
St. James’s, 
still occu- 
pied by the 
famous firm of 
Christie. 
H. Robins 
occupied the 
house in the 
rin €S 4G, 
Covent Gar- 
den, which 
had long been 
known as 
auction rooms 
under the 
management 
of Christopher 
Cock 
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“ the great Mr. Cock,” anda friend of Hogarth. The! 
was afterwards occupied by Abraham Langford (1711—1 
the foremost auctioneer of his day. 


George Robins, the 
of H. Robins, received a similar ho 
to that extended to the younger (|! 
tie. He was elected a member o! 
society in 1821, the year of his fat! 
death, without ballot, “as a 
mark of respect to the memo! 
his deceased father, one of the fou 
of the Society.” George Robin 
been much ridiculed for his 
descriptions of the properties le 
to sell, but he was a man ol ! 
ability. Many of his laudation 
very absurd, but we can 
much to the man who could 


He died in 1803, and his son 
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SHOWROOMS ;—125 & 126, Fencuurcu St., Lonpon, .c., & 188 Oxrorp Sr., 








WORKS 


-~LONDON, BIRMINGHAM, SHEFFIELD. & 


ON BUYING SILVER PLATE 


S| O many people become dissatisfied 

and tired of purchases, which, after 
a little wear lose their lustre, when 
the imperfections of an indifferent article 
begin to reveal themselves. 


How unfavourable also is the impression 
which is formed of the donor’s choice when 
such articles come by the way of presents? 
The problem of what to buy in order to 
give lasting pleasure to your friends, and 
perfect satisfaction to yourself, is at once 
solved for you by the immense range of 
genuine and absolutely reliable suggestions, 
suitable for presentation or personal use, which 
are always on view at our Showrooms, viz :— 
STERLING SILVER-WARE “ WELBECK” PLATE 

“ Welbeck”"’ Plate has recently been 
JEWELLERY stamped by the French Customs Au- 

Plate will wear for 50 years 
DRESSING CASES CUTLERY, &c. 


SF Wedding Presents and 
Presentation Plate a Speciality. 
Catalogues Free. 
Selection Sent on Approval. 
Carriage Paid. 
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You are Invited— 


The pleasures of the table are enhanced by 
the good taste and elegance of your Silver- 
ware. We invite you to view the latest 
Triumphs of the Silversmith’s art to be seen 
in infinite variety, at the most moderate prices, 
in our Showrooms, where refinement and 
beauty of design delight the eye. 


THE ALEXANDER CLARK Co, LTD. 





-ONDON, 





thorities as Sterling Silver.‘Welbeck’ | 
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the only disadvantages of a country house to consist of “ the 
noise of the nightingales and the litter of the rose leaves.’ 
Although Peter Coxe signed the minute, and was an original 
member, he resigned in 1801. Having obtained a competence 
he retired, and devoted his attention to literature. His 
‘Social Day,”” a poem in four cantos, was published in 1825, 
and still holds a certain position on account of the illustrations, 
one of which is the “ Broken Jar,’’*a fine example of an early 
steel engraving. 

The list of members from the foundation is of interest, 
as containing names of note among auctioneers. The present 
hon, secretary and treasurer is Mr. E. W. Rushworth of 22, 
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Savile Row, whose well-known business was founded by Squibh 
mentioned by Horace Walpole in 1790 as a famous auction: 
George Squibb was elected a member of the society in 18 
Messrs. Rushworth’s interesting house at the end of Savile R 
was built by Lord Burlington as a garden house at the end 
the original garden of Old Burlington House. 

The Society of Auctioneers has had various meet 
places during its long life. The members dined for many y 
at the Albion Tavern in Aldersgate Street, and remained 1 
till the old tavern closed. For a short time they met at |) 
Keyser’s Hotel, and now they meet at Oddenino’s in Re 
Street. HenrY B. WHEATLEY 


POLO NOTES. 


THE SECOND TEST MATCH. 

Hk Cup remains in America, after a game which wili be 
long remembered in the history of polo. But though 
the team were defeated, the English four, by common 
consent of friends and foes alike, redeemed fully the 
credit of English polo. Thev were on all points but one 

the equal of the splendid four who held what is, perhaps, the strongest 
and best mounted team ever sent out by England at bay, and just 
by a fraction of a goal prevented them from winning the Cup, 
for | think it is more than probable that had the English team 
won the second, the third match would also have been theirs. 


The two teams were very even in tactics, in control of the ball 


and in team play The English team gained something by the 
substitution of Mr. F. M. Freake as No. 2. The Americans lost 
by the absence of Mr. J. M. Waterbury. The game was thus 
extraordinarily level, and each side scored five goals. America 


lost half a goal by a foul, England half a goal for a foul and a 
quarter for a safety. I have already explained in a former number 
of Country Lire the American system of penalties, so 1 may pass 
on to the actual details of the game. The English ponies were 
a shade faster and, if anything, rather handier than those of the 
Americans when once they were fairly going, but the American 
ponies got more quickly into their stride. They were, in fact, 
a little sharper than the English ponies. Captain Miller and Mr. 
J. Crane were the referees. As we have pointed out, each side 
lost through penalties, but for a game plaved at such a pace and 
with such intensity of energy, it was as fair as a game could be. 
The fouls were technical errors, such as are rightly penalised ; 
but there was no foul play or any semblance of it on either side 
throughout. 

When the game began it was clear that the English attack 
was the stronger of the two, and was magnificently supported bv 
Captain Lockett, who was at, or above, the top of his form. So 
strong was the attack that the English team looked like winning 


right out They were the first to attack, and Captain Cheape, 
playing with the dash and power we know and admire, seemed likely 
to score more than once. But Mr. Milburn was playing the game 
of his life For steadiness and quick and splendid dash when the 
chance came, no back ever equalled him. Time after time in the 
first periods he saw his forwards foiled and driven back. They 


lacked the perfect confidence in one another that Mr. M. Waterbury 
inspired. Even Mr. Whitney felt this, and Mr. L. Waterbury and 
Mr. Stoddard could not be expected to combine as the holders 
always did. Yet Mr. Milburn never faltered, and he, more than 
anyone else, held his men together during that trying six minutes, 
when it seemed as if the English attack was ‘irresistible. Captain 
Cheape managed to score, and Mr Whitney forfeited half a goal 
for a foul. 

Then the English team had to go steady, for to attack 
against such a defence as Mr. Milburn and Mr. Whitney put up 
costs a team a great deal, and Mr. Milburn was rewarded by seeing 
Mr. Stoddard, an inferior player to Captain Cheape on some points, 
but a very superior goal-hitter, score once, twice, thrice in the 
third and fourth periods. For the first time the Americans were 
ahead, and the English players and ponies, and particularly Mr. 
Freake, who gave a fine example of the best school of English 
polo, began to feel the heat. Moreove1, the American team were 
beginning to gain combination and confidence, and their slightly 
superior control of the ball and aim at the goal-posts at high 
pressure, began to tell. In the fifth period, Captain Cheape and 
Mr. Freake, well supported by Captain Ritson and the bril- 
liant service of the ball to the forwards by Captain Lockett 
swept down on the goal. By sheer force of close combination 
the ball was forced down nearer and nearer to the posts, and 
England scored two in quick succession. Then Captain Ritson 
gave an example of his extraordinary power of hitting a 


moving ball. The Americans were pressing, the ball struck th: 
and bounded back into play, and Captain Ritson had no choic« 
to hit the ball when and where he could, so he hit over the bow 
line and was penalised a quarter of a goal for a safety. It \ 
that fraction that England lost, but the quarter would cert 
have been a whole goal but for Captain Ritson’s sound 1 
This quarter goal to save a whole one should be borne in 
because when we sum up the game, it will be seen to be of i 
tance. To return to the progress of play. Not only did the | 
team begin the sixth period three-quarters of a goal ahead, but 
seemed to have the Americans fairly beaten, so strongly did 
show their superiority in attack. Nevertheless, Captain C]) 
was feeling the pace and the strain; and then, there was ; 
Mr. Milburn, and after some wild hitting and four missed ch 
Captain Cheape hit a goal, and Mr. Freake, who was showing 
of feeling the heat, came through with one of his fiving 
and scored again. But this was the last of the English succ: 
The American team came again two minutes before thi 
and made two more goals, and thus won the match and 
the Cup. 

The American team apparently stayed the better, and 
deserved to win, because they were, on the whole, the bette: 
They would have made six goals but for Captain Ritson’s s 
The English team might and ought to have made seven o1 
goals. The fact that they failed to hit goals is to be counted ag 
them so far as skill goes, and so far the Americans must be account 
the better players. The conclusion is that with Mr. Freak 
should have done better in the first match, and with Mr. M. Wat 


bury the American team would have, perhaps, won more decisive! 
in the second. But the evenness of the teams mav be gauged 
from the fact that it was not so much a defeat as the failure ot! 
fine player on one point that cost us the game. It was, in truth, 
a magnificent game, and as the last International freed us trot 
‘ off-side,”"" so this will probably teach us to hit goals and to 
score, which no English player has achieved—perhaps has scarcely 
desired. D 
ALDERSHOT DAY AT RANELAGH. 

With the one possible exception of the finals of the Inter- 
regimental, Aldershot Day has come to be regarded as thi 
festival of polo in the summer season. On Aldershot Day we £0 
to see real regimental games at Ranelagh. No one who 
stands the game of polo could have watched Saturday 
without realising what sound polo is now played in the ar 
the combination good, the pace excellent, and some of the striking 
remarkable for control of the ball. The horsemanship is in most 
cases quite excellent. There are two challenge cups on Aldershot 
Day, one for the Cavalry and one for the Intantry 
match has four periods of eight minutes, with inter 


two minutes between them. Two very genuine’ regi tal 


teams the 13th Hussars and the Queen’s Bays—fought « 
Cavalry final, the 15th winning the Cavalry and the Gre! 
the Infantry Cup. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS CUP AT ROEHAMPTON 


This has passed for the first time to Wellington Colleg 
won on Saturday last by 9 goals to 4 against the Old Et 
who in their turn defeated the hitherto successful Old Mar!b: 
College men. Wellington had a strong team—Captain \ 
Mr. E. H. Horlick, Captain H. Lloyd and Captain F. W. Cav 
The Old Etonians on paper looked almost as strong— 
Bowlby, Lord Hugh Grosvenor, Captain Harold and Majo 
Brassey. It was a capital game, interesting In two We) 
as regards the tournament and secondly as giving us a lin 
Inter-Regimental Tournament, which we cannot now thi 
a very good thing for the Royal Horse Guards; '™ 
15th Hussars, on last week’s play, must have a great « hanes 
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Luxurious Sofas and Easy Chairs 


SOPOT w rn << 
o <) Sun 


© 





THE “SOMERSET” SETTEE, stuffed throughout with ‘ 
the best Horse Hair and Down, covered in Printed Linen 19 Guineas. 


The materials used in the manufacture of our Sofas and Easy Chairs are the best obtainable, 
thus ensuring the maximum degree of comfort. The designs are mostly exclusive, whilst the 
prices in many instances are less than frequently charged elsewhere for an inferior article. 


Illustrated Booklet of Sofas and Chairs, photographed from stock, post free. 


RU CE Sater street. Lonpov.w 


LADIES! Waring «Gillow 


< WRITE for this Manchester, will 
Pe Pe beautiful BOOK of send you a FREE copy 
CHINA To-Day. on receipt of your address. 






























ruth It should be in the hands of every lady 
fre who has a taste for beautiful China and 
believes in getting the best value possible 

a tO It is six times the size of this illustration 
ngll and contains 32 pages, 14 of which are 
sade Largest Sale of printed in the actual colours of the lovely 
HAN D MADE designs It teems with pictures of all 

kinds of China and Glass from Kitchen 

BOOTS Ware to Royal Worcester. It illustrates 

in the World. many inexpensive reproductions — of 

famous old-world designs. \ more 

beautiful or comprehensive catalogue ot 

China has never been issued It will 


enable you to purchase by post with 

‘FIVE MILES AN HOUR EASY every Satistaction 

mt Re We are only waiting for your address— 

SEND IT NOW -a postcard will do. 
Address “ Dept. C.L. 


THE : 
“WaA4 uke INP! ha st WARING & GILLOW, Ld., 118, Deansgate, Manchester 





























This grotesque mark. as familiar 50 years ago as it is to-day, 1913. 

guarantees in a boot the highest skilled hand craftsmanship and the A t h hi 

use of picked leathers from worid famcus tanneries. No such ma eur — ampions pated 
extensive selection of real handmade boots is possible elsewhere. . Andrews. 

50 exclusive styles in stock, prices from 25/- (Ladies), and 28/- 

(Gentlemen's), Ask for catalogue No. 9. = 









STATISTICS 
ith Round 
S players out of 32 used — SILVER KING Ball 
ith Rowune 


3 players out of 46 used én SILVER KING 


| MANFiELD & SONS 


(SOLE MAKERS) 








o 6th Round 
125,NEW BOND St., 2 players out of & use the SILVER KING 
Sentt-Fing 
LONDON, W. Also A player oit of @ used the SILVER KING 
i 228 & 229, PICCADILLY. W. Final 


376 & 377, STRAND. W.-C. 
24 & 26, POULTRY. E.C., &c 





THE WINNER 





— PLAYED WITH THE 
Boy SILVER KING 
a. A “The Ball that wins Championships.” 
ASN RX FRENCH CHAMPIONSHIP — Arnaud Massy (Winner) 


end Louis Tellier (Runner-up) shoed with the SILVER KING 
“ Standard” and “Small” Sizes—two weights in each 2/6 each 
THE SILVERTOWN CO., 106. Cannon Street, London, E.C 


EXAMPLE W327 


35/- 
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RANDOM COMMENT. 





HE road-tarring nuisance, to which I referred some weeks of impressing upon them the importance of using reasonable « 
ago, is rapidly becoming a positive scandal. At the when tar-painting operations are in progress. This is doubtl 
present moment there must be hundreds of miles of main a step in the right direction, but it is difficult to believe that t 
road in the country which are temporarily unfit for road surveyors are ignorant of the damage and inconvenien 
use by any form of traffic, simply as a result of the which is being caused every day by the spraying of the entire wi 
crass stupidity or sheer malice of the local authorities In the earlv of a road at the same time, and by the neglect to spread sufficic 
days of tar-painting some allowance might have been made for grit or chippings on the fresh tar. The only way to rouse t 
inexperience on the part of surveyors and road men, but, as a local authorities to a sense of their responsibilities would be to b1 
matter of fact, I have never known a summer since dust-laying an action for damages against one of the most notorious offend 
methods were first introduced when so cynical a disregard of public It would be easy for the Royal Automobile Club or the Automob 
convenience was manifested by those responsible for the condition \ssociation to collect evidence in support of a test case, and 
of the roads. It seems, nowadays, to be almost the exception mere threat of legal proceedings would probably result in a « 
rather than the rule for any serious attempt to be made to minimise siderable improvement in the existing state of affairs. It may 
the evil effects of newly sprayed tas As often as not the entire argued that it is unwise to take any steps which might discour 
width of the road is treated at once, and it is seldom that more efforts to minimise the dust nuisance, but there are many peo 
than a mere pretence is made of sprinkling grit or granite chippings who are beginning to think that too high a price may be paid 
on the surface dustless roads. In any case it is quite possible to ci 
As a motorist one is naturally concerned chiefly with the on tar-painting with little or no inconvenience to the traffi 
damage that is done to cars, which, in the course of a day’s the sooner the fact is impressed on the local authorities the bett 
run, have to traverse miles of road coated with fresh tar; One of the most fruitful causes of accidents is the absenci 
but I should imagine that horse-owners, cyclists and _pedes- any definite rule of the road to guide crossing traffic. It is sor 
trians must be equally dissatisfied with the present state of times maintained that there is an obligation on the part of vehi: 
affairs. Noris the nuisance confined to the remoter rural districts, to use special caution when entering or crossing a main road fr 
to which the news of correct methods of dust prevention may not a side road, but I do not think that the Courts have ever support 
yet have penetrated. One of the grossest cases of the improper the contention. In any case, it is often difficult to know w! 
application of tar to a road surface could have been witnessed of two crossing roads is the more important. The Auto last w 
about a fortnight ago on the Portsmouth Road between Wimbledon revived a suggestion which it first put forward a couple of v 
and Kingston, a portion of that famous highway for which, | ago, that at all crossings the traffic on one road should be ar 
believe, the trarily given t 
Wandsworth right of wa\ 
Borough Council that the tra 


is responsible on the other r 
Here, for a dis 


should be mac 
tance of over a ro dead slow 


to g 
quarter of a mile, by a special si 
the whole width obedience 
of the road, was a which would 
sea of liquid tar, strictly enforce: 


into which a thin The idea seems 


sprinkling of sensible one, and 


— if adopted, coul 
hardly fail té 


diminish the nu! 


had _ practically 
disappeared. The 
drivers of even ber of accidents 
the shabbiest besides renderi 
vehicles stopped unnecessary, 
dismayed on the a great deal 
brink of this black 


and sticky 


the horn-blow 
which is sucl 
morass, while the nuisance in tow 
feelings of bicy- and villages. 
clists and owners The objection 
is sure to be ra 


that “‘ scorchin 


of smartly painted 
cars can be 
better imagined would be « 
than described. I couraged on th 
only crossed this roads which w 


slough of despond scheduled 





once, and that at “masa” > 4 


a walking pace, anything Ww 
but, judging from A LANCHESTER IN SOUTH AFRICA. be better 
the results, the the pres 
total damage to paintwork and clothing to be laid at the doors chaotic state of affairs, in which a vast volume of high-s 
of the local authority must have amounted to hundreds of traffic is left to sort itself out without any rules to guid 
pounds in the course of a week. There seemed little chance save such as apply only to passing and overtaking 
that the surface would harden for some time to come, as the road there are no converging or crossing currents. At any 
was made up with impervious materials into which the tar could the experiment would be well worth trying at some of those dans 
not readily sink. but innocent-looking crossings with which the London 
The Automobile Association has announced that it is in communi- abound. The authorities, however, if appealed to, would pré 


cation with road authorities throughout the country with the view reply that they had no power to erect such signs, or to 
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Substantial 
Reduction in Prices 


Contine ta 


Motor Tyres 


INCLUDING 


“Oversizes”’ 





REMEMBER 


' “Continentals” ALWAYS LEAD in Quality 


Write for New Prices. 





The CONTINENTAL TYRE and RUBBER Co. (Great Britain), Ltd., 
3-4, Thurloe Place, London, S.W. 


Telephone : Telegrams : 
4340 Kensington (8 lines). ** Pneumique, Southkens,” London. 
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and the sober black, dark blue or green, picked 
out with vellow or red lines, was practically uni- 
versal The last few vears, however, have see: 
a great change in the public taste in this respect 
and there is hardly a shade of any colour that 
has not been used some time or another for 
bodies The most conspicuous are usuall 
selected by native princes, whorun riot in yelloy 
orange or bright reds, that do not, fortunatel 
appeal to many Europeans. But fawn, biscu 
tan, brown, purple, maroon, grey, blue and gre 
in almost every tint, have their adherents, a: 
a pleasing variety in colouring is the result 

The first consideration in selecting a colo 
for a new car 1s, of course, the purpose for whi 
it is chiefly intended, and whether the box 





is an open or closed one. If the car is to 

\ 159 H.P. ARROL-JOHNSTON used for touring or runabout purposes, a 

to be driven and looked after by the own 

obedience to them if erected As I pointed out last week, a shade that shows neither dust nor mud conspicuously sho 

it is hopeless to expect any improvement in the congestion of be selected, and nickel fittings instead of brass will be found ad\y 
the London streets until the police are given wider powers able, as the former remain clean and bright for a long peri 
and wider powers, apparently, can only be conferred by an Act whereas brass tarnishes at the first shower or in the least 
of Parliament, the passing of which would involve _ furthe We saw a very smart little car of this description the ot 
congestion in another place day, the body of a soft beige colour, picked out with a fine w! 
Another sugrestion, which at first sight has much to commen: line, the wings and under-body of black with a line of the be 


it, is that crossing traffic should observe the 
rule of the road at sea in similar circum 
stances This would mean that a driver would 


have the right of way over every vehicle 





crossing or converging from his near side, 
and would have to _ give wal to _ traftu 
approaching him from his off-sicde [his rule 


has the merit of simplicity, and could be easily 
understood by the least intelligent, but is open 
to the possible objection that it does not differ- 
entiate between main and side road _ traffic. 
\ driver proceeding south on, say, the Brighton 
Koad would, in theory at any rate, be freed 
from all anxiety in regard to vehicles approach 
ing him from his left, but would have to keep 
clear of all traffic coming from side roads 
however insignificant, on his right If it is 
desirable that main road traffic should be given 
superior rights over crossing traffic, the difh- 
culty might be overcome by making the 


crossing rule only applicable when two vehicles 





were in sight of each other Combined in this 


manner, the two rules would require side road 
LATEST TYPE OF 18—24 H.P. AUSTIN. 


traffic, when concealed from view, to keep cleat 





of main road traffic, while leaving two vehicles 


in sight of each other to follow an easily understood rule of! the body being upholstered in black leather, while the lamps 


CELER. necessary metal fittings were of nickel. Neat holland covers 


crossing 


buttoned over the leather lining for protection during dusty weath 


COLOUR SCHEMES FOR CAR BODIES. or when luggage and parcels were piled inside. Another practica! 
HENEVER a large number of cars is collected together yet smart colouring is slate grey picked out with white and dark« 
it is interesting to see the great variety displayed in grey lines, the upholstery being of dark green ; while all-drab cat 
the colourof the body-work and upholstery When with leather to match exactly appear to be popular just now 
motor-cars first began to oust horse vehicles the carriage was A distinctive-looking touring car which evoked much ad: 


tion at Brooklands the other day was a pure white, even to w! cl 
and wings, picked out with a tan lin 
upholstered in tan leather. The fittings an 


almost invariably made a model for the painting of the bodies 


lamps were of brass. A soft French grey 
a fine black line, and plain black wings 
wheels, the body lined with very dark 


leather, and fitted with a grey canvas 100 
and nickel lamps, makes a very smart c 
nation. The tint, however, must be just 
shade which looks pastel blue in the g gt 
yet in a bright light is merely a bluish sha 
pale grey. There is a great difference 
colours under a roof and in the open, and 
choosing the shade it should always be ! 
at out of doors, and a sample of at least 
square should be submitted, the finge! 
usually presented by coach builders bein 
deceptive. 

For covered bodies, either of the lu 
or landaulet type, dark shades are gs 
more favoured, and usually the famil\ 
are selected, as then the car and 





make a_ satisfac torv ensemble. Sor 


A 45 H.P. NAPIER LIMOUSINE. however, the correct colours do n 
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“The Car of Reliability and Refinement !” ” 
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A WOLSELEY CABRIO-PHAETON IN MADRAS. 
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“TROM the point of view of the owner-driver there could hardly 
be a more pleasant car to handle. The steering is as light as 
the proverbial feather, the clutch is smooth in action, and the 

control levers are conveniently placed. Above all, there is that 

feeling of ‘life’ and power in the engine, and instant response to 
movement of the accelerator pedal that add so largely to the pleasure 
of driving and enable long distances to be covered without fatigue.” 


Country Life, June 7th 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE No. 25. 


TUE ET 


HEF WOLSELEY 19% MOTOR CAR#CO,, Led, 


“Bucmee, ADDERLEY (PARK, BIRMINGH AMIS 
Proprietors: VICKERS, LIMITED. 
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themselves well for the purpose, and something original and has virtually resolved itself into a duel between this country 
distinctive is preferred. In that case a very dark purple, with and the Continental competitors, for, whereas the reputation 
black top and wings, the interior lined with polished grey wood of the latter is well known in Austria, the English cars will be 
and upholstered in a grey stripe to match, makes a very smart car, fighting for recognition. The quintette in question is made up of 
purple silk blinds and silver fittings completing the effect. In the four six-cylinder Rolls-Royces and a 38 h.p. Silent Knight Daimler 
case of the newer and popular cabriolet bodies, pale colours are Three of the first named have been entered by the manufacturers 
often preferred for the carriage-work, as these cars are frequently themselves and the fourth by Mr. James Radley, who was the only 
used simply for touring purposes, and are less clumsy looking in English competitor last year. Mr. Radley is better known to 
light shades. An uncommon and smaft-looking 


car seen the other day was tan, both inside 
and out—a bright but not a reddish shade 
of that colour—and this would be serviceable as 
well as distinctive ; but the leather must be a 
perfect match, as in the vehicle noticed, or the 
effect would be disastrous 

It is a great advantage in a crowd of cars 
to be able to pick out one’s own easily, and 
therefore it is worth while to be a little original 
if at the same time a satisfactory result can be 
achieved. \ word of warning to the lady 
occupants of such cars is still needed—not to 
spoil the entire effect by motor veils of glaring 
contrasts or bad matches, though many motorists 


of the fair sex are very careful nowadays to add 





to the appearance of their turn-out by rugs, 


coats and veils that harmonise with the colour 





scheme The general public can certainly con A 26—50 H.P. METALLURGIQUE. 
gratulate themselves that the days of hideous With cabriolet body by Van Den Plas. 
goggles and atrocious head-gear are past, and 
a collection of cars and their occupants at the present day is fame, perhaps, as an aviator than a motorist, having been onc >f 
often almost as attractive a sight as a crowd of horsed vehicles the select band of flyers who have crossed the Channel by aeropla 
used to be in years gone by The Daimler has been entered by a resident of Munich, Herr Lud 
- Schild. 
THE AUSTRIAN ALPINE TOUR. In all, the competitors number forty-six, and include the Ai 

\ VEN more interesting than the contest of to1r2 is this duke Josef Ferdinand, Archduke Heinrich Ferdinand, Pri 

4 year’s Austrian Alpine Tour, for the competitors will Elias of Parma, Count Kolowrat, Count Draskovich, Count Lamb: 

—/ include five English-built cars. So far it cannot be said Miss Héléne Morariu and many well-known Continental driv 
that British vehicles have any great hold upon the Austrian Germany will be represented by fourteen cars, Austria by ele 
market, nor were matters improved when the sole English England and Italy by five each, Belgium by four, Switzerland by 
representative in last year’s contest was thrown out on the three, and France and Hungary by twoeach. The contest will start 
first day by a piece of bad luck. The forthcoming event, however, from Vienna on the 22nd inst., and will be concluded on the following { 
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MOSKOW-JALTA 


In the recent reliability runs from Moskow-Kischinew (1702 Werst) and Moskow- 
Jalta (1500 Werst), the three 28/35 Benz Cars were subjected to unusually severe 
tests. Out of 34 starters, the cheee Benz Cars entered got through without loss of 
any points, one gaining 1 Ist prize, and the other two were placed amongst the first 
six. This proves again the reliable qualities of this renowned make of car. 


Twenty-eight years of engineering experiment and experience have gone to planning 

and perfecting the latest Benz Cars. Is it any wonder then that from the 12-20 

h.p. at £325 to the 200 h.p at {£1,800 every Benz model is the acme of 
modern efficiency ? 





Let us demonstrate this efficiency to you 
by actual trial Please write or call 










SOLE CONCESSIONNAIRES FOR BENZ CARS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


THE BROMPTON MOTOR CO., LTD, 


78/82, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 
Repair Works; Sherland Road, Twickenham, Middlesex. 
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Every make 
of Chassis 
and the 
Complete Car 
supplied 
on 
advantageous 
terms. 


ENQUIRIES | 
INVITED, 


MULLINER'S 
TELEPHONE : 
8949-50 
GERRARD 
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152-135, LONG AGRE, LONDON 


and NORTHAMPTON, Ltd. (Established 1760.) 


shionable 
& Original Lyesigns 
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MULLINER,LONC ACRE. 
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The above and other exclusive styles of Carriage Work can be inspected 
in course of construction and completed, and all repairs and renovations 
effected at Mulliner’s extensive manufactory, 132 to 135, Long Acre. 


oe 


All Repairs, 
Renovations, 
or 
Conversions 
promptly 
effected at 
133, Long Acre | 
to estimate. 


INSPECTION 
SUGGESTED. 
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MULLINER’'S 

TELEGRAMS: 

MULLONAC 
(Rand) LONDON 
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Overheating rapidly ruins 
Tyres. OQ OOOO LS oO 


Owing to their scientifically 
designed tread “ Prowodniks”’ 
always keepcool.oaoowo oa 
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Safest, Most Comfortable, Most Economical. 


List Free on request. 


The Russian Tyre G@ Rubber Import Co., Ltd. 
162, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 


Telegrams: “* Prowodnik, London." Telephones: 2330, 2331 Regent 
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Sunday \s a day’s rest is provided at Trieste, however, on the 
sixth day, the actual running days will be seven in number, and 
in that period will have to be compressed a distance of over 1,650 
miles! This average of 236 miles a day, however, affords little 
indication of the real severity of the route, inasmuch as it lies through 
Alpine territory throughout, and incidentally crosses nearly a score 
of passes. The highest of these is the Pordoi, in the Dolomites, 
which is nearly 7,400ft. high, while other passes of considerable 
elevation which must be ascended and descended are the Falzarego 
nearly 7,o000ft.), the Rolle (6,424ft.), the Tauern (5,695ft.), the 
Katschberg (5,383ft.), the Broccon (5,305ft.), and others which, if 
lower, are more or less formidable. Not only altitude, however, 
but excessive steepness of gradient will have to be surmounted in 
several cases—notably the Katschberg, the Tauern, the Loibl 
and the Stubalp. The first named is reputed to equal twenty-nine 
per cent. at its maximum; and when it is remembered that the 
modern Alpine pass, such as the Pordoi, does not exceed eight per 
cent., the trying nature of the task may be appreciated from a 
comparison of the figures alone 

On the opening day the cars will proceed to Salzburg, though 
not by the nearest route. Monday’s run will include the Tauern 
and Katschberg, and finish at Innsbruck. On Tuesday the cars 
will reach the most westerly point of the route at Landeck, and 
then go southwards to Trent and Riva. Thence on Wednesday 
they will cross six high passes in one day and end up at Toblach. 
From there on Thursday they will run down to the Adriatic at 
Trieste, and make their way home to Vienna, after a day’s halt, 
in two days, as compared with the three of last year. In its general 
outlines the route is somewhat similar to that of 1912, but includes 
a considerable amount of new ground as well as some three hundred 
and fifty kilometres of extra distance, while nothing in the way of 
severity of gradient has been eliminated by the changes 


THE ROAD CONGRESS. 
THE work of road reform initiated at the first International 
Road Congress in Paris five years ago, and continued by the Brussels 
Congress in 1910, will receive a further impetus by the third gather- 
ing, which assembles in London on Monday next. It is expected 
that no fewer than thirty-six different countries will be represented 
at the Congress, which is being organised jointly by the Permanent 


International Association formed in Paris in 1908 and the com- 
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mittee elected from all the bodies interested in the roads of this 
country. The Congress will be formally opened at- 2.30 p.m., 
at the Wesleyan Central Hall, Westminster, by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The serious work of the gathering, which commences 
the following day, will be the consideration of a huge number of papers 
and reports by the greatest road experts of the world. The various 
sections will continue to meet on Wednesday and Fridav, the inter 
vening Thursday being taken up with tours of inspection of the roads 
of Essex and Berkshire, a visit to Windsor Castle, a river party, and 
in the evening, a reception at the Royal Automobile Club. Th 
programme for Saturday includes visits to the Road Boar 
Laboratory for testing road materials at Bushey, and to the Garde 
City, Letchworth, tours of inspection of roads of Surrey and Sussex 
and a banquet and reception at the Hotel Cecil. An exhibitio 
of road materials and machinery at the Royal Horticultural Society 
Hall, Vincent Square, will be open from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. during tl! 
Congress 
A FRENCH ROAD REFORM. 

For many years past all roads in France have been divick 
into five classes : Route Nationales (N.), Routes Departmentales (D 
Chemins de Grande Communication (G.C.) and Chemins d’Inté: 
Commun (I.C.). These designations were principally used by t! 
authorities for identification purposes in their offices, and o1 
applied to a limited extent on the roads themselves. As a resu 
however, of a monster petition organised by the Michelin fi 
to which some two hundred thousand signatures were append 
the French Government recently agreed to place on every k 
métre stone throughout the land the class and number of the ro 
In a few departments the work has already been completed 
it is probable that the remainder will be finished in about a v 
time. There is little doubt that this new departure will bx 
immense value to motorists. Many Government and privat 
printed maps (notably the Carte Michelin) now bear the name 
number of each road, and it will be possible to map out a t 
merely by writing down the number and classification of the ro: 
that have to be followed. Thus, a motorist wishing to tra 
from Havre to Nice would simply make a note “N. 14 Pa 
N. 7, Nice.’”’ Elaborated this would mean that he would folk 
Route Nationale 14 as far as Paris, and on leaving that city wo 
pick up Route Nationale 7 and follow it until he arrived at Nice. | 
would see the initials and the number of the road every kilomét 











Two champions for long distance driving: 


DUNLOP TYRES 


AND ‘‘V’’ GOLF BALLS (BRAMBLE and RECESSED) 





YOU KNOW THIS 
BUNKER AT SANDWICH? 





The Dunlop Rubber Co., Lrd., A 
Birmingham ; and 14, Regent St 
S.W. P. : 4, Rue du ne 
Berlin: S.W., 13, Alexandrinenst 
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THE CAR WITH £15,000,000 OF CAPITAL 
BEHIND ITS MANUFACTURE. 


HE most perfect expression of strength, lightness, 
and efficiency, together with mechanical design, 
material and workmanship (the vital criteria of the 
scientific engineer) find their happiest combination in 


N.A.G. cars. 


ro from 10/14 h.p. to 
50/60 h.p. at prices ranging 
from £250 upwards. 


Immediate delivery of Lan- 
daulettes, Limousines, Torpe- 
does,Coupes, &c., from stock. 


The British N.A.G. Motor 
Company, Limited, 


4, Great Marlborough St., 


London, W. 


20/25 h.p. N.A.G. 
with Kellner tor- 
pedo, Rudge-Whit- 
worth wheels,*and 
spare lamps, tools, 
spares, &c., &., 
ready for the road, 
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Rolls- Royce Chassis 
BARKER BODY 





May 24th, 1913 


An Owner writes... 
“My Rolls-Royce Car arrived safely and I am 
very pleased indeed with it. 1 am most satis- 
fied with the body you built for me, the lines 
of which are very graceful and the finish perfect. 
So far 1 cannot see any point to complain of, or 
which I would wish altered. The Car runs 
splendidly and there is an entire absence of any 
rattle or noises which one hears in the average 
Car. Thanking you for the care you have 
taken in carrying out my instructions.” 
# 

Nearly 100 of these high-grade cars can 

always be seen being fitted with Barker 

Bodies to order at our London Works. Com=- 

plete cars for early delivery. 


(Coachbuilders), 


BARKER & CO. “3! 


COACHBUILDERS TO H.M. THE KING 
London Retailers and Body Specialists for Rolls-Royce Cars, 


66-68, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W. 
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SELF-STARTING 
SELF-IGNITING 
SELF LIGHTING 


—CAR— 
Alwaye better than the rest! 


The Cadillac ideal is the highest without exception—none other is good 
enough. The most advanced and reliable improvements known are 
adopted to keep the Cadillac in its position of pred always 
leading—always better than the rest. 

With its infallible self-starting and lighting system. its generous 
and perfect equipment and excellent fittings—“the finest series 
have ever seen on any car,” says the Motoring Editor of the 
Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News—the Cadillac offers 
unequalled and unprecedented value. Make comparisons with any 
- car of double the price—and judge for yourself. - - - - 

Six electric lights, speedometer. wind-screen 

and hood are included in standard equipment. 

Further particulars sent on request 


: F.S. BENNETT, Ltd.( Cadillac Motors Ltd.), 


CADILLAC CORNER, 219.229, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C_ 
Telegrams: “ Efisben, Westcent. London.” Telephones: Gerrard 9265 & 9266. 


UEUTUOANAEERLETHUTAMER ACEO EDEN 






































The Car i: Hills 


HE 20-h.p. Model ‘*O” 

i is a new type of the All- 

British ** Standard ” Car 

with 4 cyl. engine and 4 

speeds. it is one of those Cars 

which make you realise the 
true satisfaction of motoring 

you feel you have the best. 

Yet thecost is moderate:20-h. p. 

Three Quarter Landaulette, 


£585. 


The Standard Light 
Car, R.A.C. Rating 9°5 


Complete with Hood, Screen, 
a, -—~ Spare —- 
3 


&e. tax £3 













Write for Booklet and nameof nearest agent 


The Standard Motor Co., Ltd. 
Standard Works, Coventry. 


London Agents : 
Pytchley Autocar Co., Ltd., 
179-181, Great Portland Street, W. 
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HEN aman owns a F°I‘A‘T you 

can know positively that his 
purchase was influenced by no other 
consideration than his determination 
to have the utmost motor 
car perfection and luxury. 
Every detail of FIAT con- 
struction is designed, built and tested 
by the most skilful motor engineers 


world. FIAT Cars com- 


in the 


pletely equipped, fitted with 
Michelin Tyres, from £425 upwards. 


FIAT 





We have issued a Book de Luxe reproducing in 
most beautiful FIAT 
Showrooms 


some of the 
cannot call at our 
which will be sent you free. 


wctual colours 


models. If you 
write for a copy, 
Head Office: Fiat Morors Ltd., 


“ Fiatism, Rand, London.” 


37-38, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
Telegrams Telephone: 7946 to 7950 Gerrard 


South of England Depot : 101, Old Christchurch Rd., Bournemouth. 





























A COUPE CABRIOLET S 
A FITTED WITH PATENT HEAD. SEATING rN 
A\ CAPACITY FOR 4 PERSONS. ROOMY, COSY, rN 
A\ COMFORTABLE. AN IDEAL ALL-WEATHER }o 
iN BODY. SUITABLE FOR PROFESSIONAL MEN. A 
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4! WM. COLE & SONS, Ltd., A 
Zl 92, High Street, Kensington ; 235, Hammersmith Road, W. iN 
Q\ GARAGE. HIRE. REPAIRS in 
4 Phones -—3533 & 833 Western iN 
rN VAUXHALL . — AN 
A VALVELESS A 
(S MORS &SAVA, & 
(S Agents A 
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COUPE CABRIOLET 


(CLOSED) 
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s® that it would be practically impossible to make a mistake, 
Should he take a wrong turning, however, the next kilométre 
stone would show him that he had left his proper route. 


ITEMS. 
Entries for the Brooklands 
(Saturday) are well up to the average. 


Meeting to-day 
Ten events are down fo 


Midsummer 


decision, the first commencing at 2 p.m. and the last, an aeroplan 
5-40 Benzol 
unavoidably postponed from Whit Monday owing to the weathe: 


handicap, at p.m. The Handicap for fast cars 
Valuable prizes hay 
the Society of Moti 


Automobile 


will be run as the last car race at 5.10 p.m. 
been offered for this event by the R.A.C., 
Manufacturers and 
\ new stand has been erected in the paddock commanding an exc: 


Traders and the Associatio 
lent view of the finishing straight. 

The Roads 
entitled, ‘‘ Notes Upon Tar Treatment of Road Surfaces,”’ 


Improvement Association have issued a leafl 
a subje 
which is very much to the fore at the present moment. T! 
leaflet is intended for the guidance of road men engaged in tarr 
(1) The suitability of a road for tar tre 
(3) the type of tar te 
used ; and (4) the application of tar to the road and its subsequ 


work, and deals with : 
ment; (2) the preparation of the surface ; 
gritting. Of interest to a far wider class are the notes on t 
removal of tar splashes from clothing, paintwork and anim: 
The offices of the Roads Improvement Association are at 15, D: 
mouth Street, Westminster, and copies of the leaflet can be obtai1 
at twopence each. 

“ The Autocar He 
book,”’ a useful guide to the management and driving of mot 
The wl 
of the text has been thoroughly revised, and new cha>ters 


We have received the fifth edition of 
cars, published by Messrs. Iliffe and Sons at rs. 6d. 
electric lighting, motor houses and their construction and en 
self-starters have been added. The chapter on ignition has bx 
completely rewritten, and an excellent new feature is the la 
illustrations which explain the working and construction of 
magneto. A chapter on cycle-cars and miniature cars is 


included in the present edition, which appears to have b 
brought up to date in every respect. 

Twenty cars have been entered for the French Grand P: 
which will take place on July 12th, near Amiens. The mak 
represented are Peugeot (three), Delage (two), Itala (three), Opec! 
(one), Mathis (one), Schneider (four), Excelsior (two) and Sunbs 
(four). Owing to the limited amount of hotel accommodaticn 
and the huge prices demanded in Amiens and the neighbourhood, 
the number of English visitors is expected to be much smaller than 
in previous years. 

The Dunlop Rubber Company have been informed by Argylls, 
Limited, that during the recent successful attack on world’s records 
at Brooklands by an Argyll car four wheels were removed and 
replaced by four new wheels, petrol and oil tanks fully replenished 
radiator examined, engine and back axle examined and the cat 
restarted in less than sixty-five seconds This is an excellent 
tribute to the ease and celerity with 
which Dunlop detachable wire wheels 
can be handled, as well as to the good 
organisation of those in charge of 
the car. 

Among the novelties in lamps 
recently introduced by Messrs.Salsbury 
is the ‘‘ Pompadour ” 
lamp illustrated herewith 


tinctive design should harmonise well 


electric side- 


This dis- | 


with the graceful lines of a Pullman 
or similar type of body. 
looking miniature lamps for fitting to 
the torpedo dash-boards of open cars 


Some neat- 





have also been intreduced recently by 
the same well known firm. 

We are 
Limited, that following on the recent 
decision of the Court of Appeal upholding the 
the Court of Chancery in favour of the Argyll 
engine, the parties have by arrangement put an end to the litig 
between them in this country. The effect is that the propri« 
of the Knight patents accept the judgment of the Court of Ap 
which found that there was no infringement of the Knight pa 


SALSBUI 
POMPADOUR SIDE LA 


THE NEW 


informed by Argylls, 
judgment 
sleeve-\ 


by Argylls, Limited. 

At the recent motor exhibition at St. Petersburg ove! 
three per cent. of the heavy vehicles were shod with Conti 
solid tires, the remainder being divided between five other n 

The Mércédes car which is reported to have finished 
in the Indianapolis race is a 1908 Grand Prix chassis with a 
engine, 131°8m.m. bore by 180m.m. stroke. 
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°. Vv YOU HAVE THE BEST CAR YOU CAN BUY 


WHY HAVE POOR AND 


for Tools & Spares INEFFICIENT EQUIPMENT ? 


Why exhaust your chauffeur and suffer the evils 
of under inflation of your tyres by giving him 





there is no receptacle so handsome, con- 





i venient and accessible as the BROOKS only an inefficient hand pump ? 

" A T A THE BRA - 

T It is designed to carry on the footboard, is mcO PION EER 
\ fastened thereto by the BROOKS VALVE-GAP TYRE INFLATOR 


PATENT INSTANTUS HOLDERS, 
) can be instantly attached or detached and, 
when opened—and this is its crowning 
merit—reveals every tool at a glance. 
Produced in finest polished solid Oak, as 
illustrated, 20 by 9 by 104 and complete 
with Patent Holders, 56/-. 

Details of other models will be found in the 


BROOKS Car Equipment Catalogue which may be 
obtained upon request. 


J.B. BROOKS & Cz: 


23, Criterion Wks., Birmingham 


London Showrooms—4, Criterion 
House, 11, Grape Street, Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, W.C. 


(PIONEER PUMP PATENTS) 
SAVES TIME, TYRES, TROUBLE, TEMPER 
HARD WORK AND VOCABULARY. 
THE ENGINE DOES THE WORK! 


Why not have the Best Pump ? 


BRAMCO LIMITED, 65, St. Nicholas St., COVENTRY 


LONDON—Pioneer Pump Patents, Ltd., 48, Tottenham St., W. 
AUSTRALASIA—Bennett, Wood, Ltd., Sydney, N.S.W. 























The Watch of matchless merit 
Price One Guinea and upwards, at all leading watchmakers 








The TOC AH-—the latest in Hammocks 


ABSOLUTELY UNIQUE 
No Ropes, Wires, Pegs or Posts to fix. Folds flat, and opens 
simple as an ordinary Folding Chair. The head end can 














be either raised to form a 
lounge or lowered to form 
a bed. Catetegue Free. 
Obtained at all leading 





FRO} stores, or direct from the 
TOCAH CO., LTD., 
Specialists in Garden Hammock 
] and Tents, 


25h, Montrose Crescent, Wembley 

















Superb 
Finish. 
Delivery 


to 
Time. 









Bodies in Stock of all types for any Chassis. 
New Sporting Models. 
Lovely Limousines and all types of Landaulettes. 


LONDON IMPROVED MOTOR COACHBUILDERS, Ltd. 


149, LUPUS STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone: Victoria 3543. Telegrams: “ Motorcrat, Londor 


FE cL EneRGENCY GRIP 


WILL GET YOU OUT OF THE RUT. 


Newest 
Designs. 

















Don’t be hung up by the roadside. Travel over grass- 
land tothe Golf Links, Racecourse, Army Manceuvres, 
Shooting Expeditions, Snowfields and the like, without 
skidding troubles. They are attached and removed in a 
few minutes; always effective ; cost much less than chain 
grips; fit any tyre Specially constructed to “give "’ to 

the resiliency of, the tyre. Sold in sets of 10. 

Size "A" 700's to 910's_-. bo 
e . + Aa e = .- / 
SHELSLEY WALSH HILL CLIMB, JUNE 7th 35 
All-Comers Event open to all makes and sizes of cars. KENA, Ltd., Spring Specialists, Keynsham, Bristol. 











25 H.P. TALBOT 


15 HP. TALBOT 
FASTEST TIME FIRST ON FORMUL(\ ee ae nee 
Winning M.A.C. Cup. 


Winning the President's Cup. MO | OR BODI b 
; Thi: dual success once again emphasises the absolute efficiency o! 











he Talbot car. Its performances in $ n eliability tria's 4 
aad cstablie hed ite rarernacy in eve ehas - Lew = = vice LIMOUSINES and 
Catalogue on reques I A NDAULETTES 
CLEMENT TALBOT, LTD., HOODS AND SCREENS 
Automobile Designers and Engines r 
BARLBY ROAD, LADBROKE GROVE. weal Ww. E. o H. HORA Ltd. 
. Photo. by the Automotor Journal. 36-38, PECKHAMRD.,LO DON, Ss. E. 











. and Branches. 
ee 7 Telegrams—" Linchpia, London.” 
‘ 4 . Telephone—3780 Hop (2 lines) Largest Motor Works in London. 
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THE HATCHING-OUT OF THE PARTRIDGES. 

HIS is the most critical week, for the partridges, of the 
whole year. There is a tendency, as it appears, for these 
birds to become a little earlier in their date of hatch- 
out ; but we shall not go amiss if we put June 15th to 


June 21st as covering the hatching-out time of a very 


large majority of them. This year the climatic conditions 
and the effect of an early year preceding have combined 
to advance their nesting operations in all their details But 


this week sees the hatching-out of virtually all of them. Just 
what its weather conditions may be in their entirety it is not 
possible to say at the moment of writing ; but, judging by the present 
state, and by the outlook that scems promised us, all should go 
well with the birds Chere are no signs of such rain as shall injure 
them, nor has there been any prolonged drought to make the insect 
food scarce, which is essential to the young birds. For the moment, 
and it is the most critical one, all looks well for them 

NUMBERS OF SNIPE IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND 

RESPECTIVELY. 

On a review of several recent years it would seem to be fairly 
certain that while snipe are, on the whole, increasing in number in 
England during the shooting season, they are, on the other hand, 
on the decrease in Ireland. That is a statement quite distinct 
from any account of the totals of these largely migratory little 
birds which would give their census in the breeding months. The 
causes which have produced both these different results are not 
very difficult to conjecture In the first place, taking the case 

Ireland, it is certain that a far larger number have been exported 
in small quantities since the peasants have learnt to avail them- 
selves of the facilities of transmission afforded them by the parcel 
post. In the old days it was not worth their while to expend time, 
trouble, powder and shot on so small a bird; but now that they 
have discovered that for something like a penny or a twopenny 
stamp they can send the birds to a dealer and receive a relatively 
large number of pennies for them in return, they are ready enough 
to stalk the snipe and take a “‘ pot ’’ shot at them as they run, 
looking for food, on the peat bogs or by the watercourses. It may 
be said that this in all probability would not affect the total number 
of snipe in the country, but at all events it lessens the number that 
the sporting shooter finds when he comes to shoot over the same 
or the adjacent ground. In England the undoubted increase of 
the same birds is commonly ascribed to the iarge aica now under 
use as sewage farms, which are ideal places for the snipe to con- 
gregate on, seldom freezing, always providing a rich food supply, 
and practically forming a sanctuary for them from the poacher. 
Nor does it seem that the flesh or flavour of the little birds ts at 
all the worse for the rather unpleasant surroundings in which they 
are here feeding rhe idea is not very agreeable, but, as a matter 
of fact, all the evidence, both of science and of experience, goes to 
show that no insanitary germs can possibly be communicated by 
the eating of snipe which have fed on these farms 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THE GAME GUILD. 

rhe annual meeting of the Field Sports and Game Guild, 
held under Lord Westbury’s chairmanship last week, was 
attended by a large number of the game-farmer associates, 
and their attendance may safely be regarded as a sign 
that they are growing to regard the guild with increasing 
esteem as 


guardian of their interests and those of the public 
that is to say, of those game-preservers who purchase eggs 
from them. The interests of all honest game-farmers are 
really identical with those of their customers. A selection was 
submitted to the meeting of a large amount of correspondence 
passing between the guild and the representatives of some of the 
societies in Austro-Hungary, which exist primarily in order to 
check, as far as possible, the export from that country of stolen 
eggs. It is satisfactory to learn that these local societies appear 
be alive to the fact that it is there, on the spot of the first 
departure of the eggs, that the source from which they are obtained 
can be ascertained with least difficulty, and a trustworthy guarantee 
be given that they are honestly acquired. It is their expressed 
intention to do their best to move the Imperial Government to 
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require the equivalent of a magistrate’s certificate to be given befi 
any partridges’ eggs can be sent abroad through any of the us 
means of transmission. In this country the purchaser of partridg 
eggs may do a great deal to help in the same good cause by see 
that his Hungarian eggs are purchased only from a source that 
above suspicion. In other respects the guild was able to giv 
very good account of its continued activities, and it would 
as if its work were being increasingly appreciated both am 
shooters and game-farmers. 
THE RED DEER OF THE CAUCASUS. 

Generally speaking, British sportsmen do not seem to 
aware how much more open the Caucasus and all that region 
is for their enterprise than it used to be. The Russian G1 
Dukes had a potential monopoly, though they seldom exer 
their rights, in its shooting for many years, and although 1 
seldom shot in the forests, they did not allow shooting by otl 
But now they seem to be tired of that unproductive game-preser\ 
and as a natural consequence of the preservation of the deer 
their instance, in the past, there ought to be the more now fot 
who care to shoot them. There are some magnificent st 
approaching the wapiti weight, in these forests. Of course, S 
all woodland stalking, and the innkeepers seem to know somet! 
of where the good stags are to be found, getting most of their in- 
formation from the charcoal burners. To attempt to find 
deer without some such indication in these vast wooded stretches 
would be rather a hopeless quest. For improving heads and weig)its 


of our native red deer these Caucasian deer would seem to promise 
best of all the foreign importations. They seem unquestionably 
of the same species as the Scottish red deer, whereas the wapiti 
would hardly come under that category. These Caucasian dee1 


moreover, being true red deer, have none of that weakness and 
falling away of the hind-quarters which detracts so much from the 
otherwise grand look of the wapiti and of its crosses. 

THE KEEPERS’ BENEFIT SOCIETY. 

The Duke of Northumberland, the President, took the chau 
at the annual meeting, which was held on June 13th at the offices 
of the society, 235, Regent Street, W., those present including the 
Earl of Kintore, the Mackintosh of Mackintosh and Major A 
Acland Hood. The report, submitted by Mr. W. Whitmore, the 
secretary, shows a falling-off in honorary members’ subscriptions, 
donations, and benefit members’ subscriptions. The income to! 
the year amounted to {1,309 12s. 6d., and in view of the fact that 
the pensions to benefit members reached the sum of £1,075, !t 1s 
patent that the society needs more honorary members in order to 
extend a work which should appeal to all shooting men. The 
Chairman remarked on the unsatisfactory position of affairs, as 
disclosed by the reduced subscriptions, and we readily join in his 
appeal for further support in a thoroughly deserving cause. 


EXHIBITION OF BRITISH DEER HEADS. 

We would remind our readers that this exhibition will open 
on Thursday, June 26th, at the Royal Water Colour Societys 
Gallery, 5A, Pall Mall East, and an article, “ Judging a Deers 
Head,”’ by Mr. H. Frank Wallace, the hon. secretary, appears on 
page 903 of this issue. 

CLAY BIRD SHOOTING AT HENDON. 


An attractive programme has been arranged by the assoc! m 
for the Open Championship Meeting, to be held at the grou D 
the Middlesex Gun Club, Hendon, on Thursday, Friday and 5°‘ '"- 
day, June 26th, 27th and 28th. This is the “ coming-ol 


meeting of the association, and we notice that there are no 
than nineteen competitions to be shot off during the thre« 
including the International Challenge Shield, for teams of six 
and the Championship (scratch) Competition, both of whic! 
place on the last day of the meeting. 

AND AT BAD HOMBURG. 

It may interest our readers to hear of the formation 0! 
Bird Shooting Club at Homburg. We understand that a ni 5 
will be held from August 18th to 21st at the grounds 
Homburg International Shooting Club, Gothic House 
wald, and entries can be received up to August 17th. 
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WANA AA \ WON F a fact it 
seems only 





the other dav 
si ce | was writing of Nature decking the trees with their first 
teider buds and powdering the ground with daffodils, and here 
w are in the month of roses and—sordid thought—within 
vi ible distance of the summer sales. Meanwhile the social 
w irl is at its height, and those within the inner circle are over- 
wielmed with engage- 
ments. A dinner, a 
reception and two or 
three balls a night 
approximately represent 
the situation of those in 
tl real vortex. And 
how wholly delightful, 
not only by contrast, but 
for themselves, are after- 
noons spent at Hurling- 
ham, Ranelagh or 
Roehampton, on an off 
day for preference, when 
fine clothes are not the 
chief essential! How 
infinitely more enjoyable 
life is now, by the way, 
than was the case a few 
years back in the way 
of outdoor amusements 
and entertainments, a 
change obviously due to 
a more general acquaint- 
ance with Continental 
methods. Even that old 
bugbear our uncertain 
climate has not sufficed 
to stem the dete:mina- 
tion to take our pleasures 
joyously under Nature’s 
canopy instead of a 
sedate roof. The im- 
petus, indeed, given by 
the glorious summet of 
19tt has proved suffi- 
ciently strong to blot 
out of remembrance the 
disastrous rain of last 
year, the present season 
having opened with a 
z at all the above- 
naned fashionable ren- 
de vous, together with 
a United Services 
E- hibition at Earl’s 
Co rt, that I, for one, 
ha ec never seen equalled. 
Ad ‘ed ‘to which there 
are any number of inci- 
de ‘al affairs, as, for 
ex. nple, the annual 
couatry fair held in aid 
“ Our Dumb Friends’ 
lx.cue at the Botanic IN BLACK 
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’ Dress does make % 
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Gardens, and which is due on Friday, the 2oth inst., for two 
davs. Verv literally may it be said that the world and his wite 
will be there. 

Now to mv role of chronicler of modes. Together with 
many others, I am truly amazed at the persistence of black 
and white schemes, and no amount of familiarity, appavently, 
is capable of vulgarising them. Asa matter of fact, the average puvse 
is compelled to leave it alone, since, notwithstanding the certain 
amount of economy that 
can be effected in the 
matter of addenda, such 
as shoes, hats, paras Is 
and gloves, the initial 
cost of an effective blerk 
or black and white crea 
tion, one that is designed 
to make its mark, is 
always appreciable. 

At Ascot I have fre 
quently found my eye 
languidly passing over 
a host of gowns guilt 
less of all distinction, 
to be suddenly brought 
up to attention by some 
surpassingly clever black 
scheme. An incident of 
this sort, which I can 
recall to this day, hap 
pened quite three Ascots 
ago, when one of ow 
most notably well 
dressed élégantes, the 
Duchess of Westminster, 
appeared ina soft black 
charmeuse, with an ex 
tremely transparent cor 
sage—a forecast of the 
present mode—relieved 
by some lovely gold 
embroidery. How that 
toilette stood out, and 
without any particulai 
intention of doing so, | 
chanced to see a good 
deal of it. And equally 
destined to make _ its 
mark is the chic black 
and white confection 
depicted, the subject 
of my first illustration. 
The gracefully draped 
tunic and coatee are of 
white ninon, trimmed in 
delightfully simple 
iashion with plissé frills 
of the same, while the 
skirt and high swathed 
gilet ceinture are of 
black charmante. It will 
be understood that the 
black satin is’ merely 
AND WHITE. emploved as a_ facing 
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to a white satin foundation, the aim being to keep the upper part 
of the scheme clear, in direct contrast to the mat black beneath, 
and again about the centre of the figure, the one touch of colour 
relief being given by realistic delicate pink roses. 

A propos of the ceinture, the feeling for these is very strong 
just now. Indeed, it frequently happens that such an arrange- 
ment forms the only solid part of an _ otherwise fragile 
scheme. For a slight figure a becoming finish is afforded by a 
great outspreading bow with ends in front. But there are, of a 
fact, endless diversities, the one pictured having the upper line 
softened by a little upstanding plissé of black tulle. Similar slight 
touches of black tulle are to be remarked doing finely decorative 
service in several directions. A plissé of like width was effectively 
introduced at the summit of one of the favourite capuchins.of lace, 
the chief decoration on a soft mole grey charmeuse. And, again, 
I tound it adorable on a crevette souple taffetas, draped with ninon 
of the same colour, and vellum-tinted lace, the upper part a mere 
nothing of white net, 
drawn into a high swathed 
belt of the silk, and finished 
at a very décolleté line with 
a ‘‘ Bubbles ”’ frill of black 
tulle, the one and only 
sable note in the design. 
It was wonderfully pleas- 
ing, however; a some 
thing to be treasured up 
and essayed at the earliest 
opportunity. 

Nor is the evening 
gown, which grows daily 
more and more fascinating 
and artistic, exempt from 
this unexpected splash of 
black tulle. It was notably 
happy on a vanilla brocade 
in the form of a curious 
little outstanding pouf at 
the back, that gradually 
resolved into ends. While 
in another instance a long 
wisp was caught in the 
centre back at the base of a 
long V-shaped décolletage, 
the other end attached to 
the right arm. This was 
deliciously subtle, an 
elusive thing that could 
not fail to attract and 
retain the eye of an artist. 
But half the beautiful 
evening frocks one sees 
just now suggest portraits. 
It is impossible to believe 
they will ever become 
démodé, since they repre- 
sent the best classical 
feeling alike in expression 
and ligne 

At the two last Courts 
evening dress touched a 
high-water mark that, it is 
unanimously admitted, has 
never been equalled. A 
wonderfully telling gown 
a Paquin creation—was worn by Lady Agnew. It was of white 
tulle embroidered in brilliants and jet, in a design that shaded from 
black to white to form a panel effect, with tablier of black and white 
tulle mounted over black satin. The bodice was composed of the 
same embroidery, veiling pale salmon-pink chiffon, and the train 
was of black velvet broché, the chiffon ground laid over the same 
pink, and was hung from either shoulder by tassels of paste and 
shaded jet. The ensemble was as becoming as it was original. 

One of the sweetest débutante’s gowns was worn by Mlle. la 
Baronne de Gasser. It was composed of pearl white satin with bodice 
and drapery of white tulle edged with brilliants. Round the train 
of white satin there was carried a drapery of white tulle and brilliants, 
sprays of white eglantine, tied with white velvet ribbon, adding 
a further note of distinction. A colour alliance of supremely 
effective character was worn by Lady O'Neill of Shanes Castle, 
Antrim, and comprised a gown of créme broché and beautiful old 
lace, completed by a train of embroidered rose-coloured velvet. 
The Hon. Miss O'Neill selected a dress of peach-coloured mousseline 
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de soie and satin draped and caught with bouquets of blue flowers, 
a train of satin falling harmoniously into the scheme, ornamented 
with tulle and bouquets of flowers. 

There is something more than ordinary attractiveness 
in the two lower models of hats in the accompanying pictured 
trio. The capote to the left hand with the upstanding coquil| 
at the one side is of ivory spot tulle, outlined by a pleated 
frill of plain tulle, on which the sole decorative relief is supplied 
two giant hand-made satin roses, with imitation foliage, the roses 
toning down to almost black centres. 

To the right there is shown a drawn black tulle hat, the b: 
whereof at the back takes the approved upward tilt, which we 
all finding so attractive once again. This, at the edge, is bou 
with black velvet, while the crown is smothered in ostrich feath: -s 
that tone from biscuit to magenta red, tipped with black. 
manner in which these feathers are flung about in apparent disar: 
is essentially typical of the prevailing millinery mood. As is 
the strained taffetas b 
to the third example 
cosy picturesque = sh 
carried out in black wit 
pouf crown of tulle trim: 
with Nattier blue ril 
and clusters of shaded 


roses, a black ribbon ve! + 
passing beneath the ch 

At no season of 
year does the all-in 
frock make such claim as 
at present. In was 
stuffs, fine Navy sui 
and fancy materials 
equally convincing. Co 
crépe is an important 
gredient, both in é 
matter of coolness i 
laundering, since a 
composed of this merely 
requires washing and 
ing. It is impossible to 
depict in a_ written-les 
cription the charm o! a 
white cotton crépe all-i 


one frock, the skirt of 
which was arranged with 
a suspicion of fulness at 
the waist, and the bodic 
softened by some inch-wide 
flat tucks,and a deep falling 
frill of plissé white net. It 
really sounds nothing in 
the telling, but worn by the 
right girl, and surmounted 
by some pretty picture hat, 
one could scarcely imagine 
a more charming summer 
toilette. 

. I often wonder if peopl 
— realise the danger ol 


SUMMER HATS. permanent discoloration 
which often arises from a 
little apparently harmless 
sunburn, or the de- 
structive effect it has 
on the tissues of the 


skin. And it might so easily be prevented by the use of 4 


simple emollient application. A delightful summer skin 
as well as an emollient milk is Beetham’s “ Lait Larola.’’” Anglo 


Indians who have learnt to respect the sun use “ Larola’ as 
regularly as we at home use water, and it has marvellous « ts 
even in the hottest climate for keeping the skin cool and retre- ec 


besides actually feeding it. With the “‘ Lait Larola”’ | ld 
recommend the use of “ Larola’’ Powder, which may be | In 
three tints—white, cream and pink—and has a del 
fragrance. In prolonged hot weather the most robust \ 
is apt to look a littie fagged and pasty, no matter how 
‘ Larola ’ st 


Bloom supplies the lacking colour. It is composed of abs 


her complexion, and at such times a touch of 


harmless ingredients, and is so naturally tinted that even t! 
fastidious person could not object to its use. Space for! 


enumerating here a full list of ‘‘ Larola”’ preparations, but ! 


advise my readers to write to Messrs. M. Beetham a! 
Cheltenham, for particulars of them. L. M 
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ted ’ A NEW IDEA 
Rese I I . SPORTS COATS. 
red 
will Baby Carriage Manufacturers oC Al | 
ated By Appointment to 
d in ° . 
(fT ” 
die H.M. The King of Spain. RIGOLTEN 
River Golf Tennis 
* * 
yI 
Every lady actively inte rested in Sport need 
a Sports Coat and a Dale “ Rigolten is the 
L 0 n d 0 n need ideally fulfilled, being made from Sports 
und Coats Fleecy and other Sports Coatings especi 
h 329-331, ally woven for us for Rigolten Coats 
S) affording complete protection whilst being 
T 10 Oxford Street featherweight, allowing ease of movement in 
5 a graceful perfectly tailored garment 
r ‘ P. * Rigolten Coats are made in Brilliant and 
Knightsbridge Fascinating echoase ; 
: . Price, Ready to Wear, 63/- 
Liverpool Pe NS hea pric 
; 74, Bold Street = 
1 There are no other Sports Coats similar to 
Dale's Rigolten'' Coats, which have an in- 
Manchester dividuality all their own and are as distinctive 
amongst sports Coats as are Dale's Creations 
69, Deansgate distinctive in the world of Fashionable Attire 
, Glasgow Da 
t 
184, CC 
Sauchiehall St. — 
- * 12, Westbourne Grove, W. 
: 125, Gloucester Road, South Kensington. 
. o“ P. . A ” Cc Ei A G * 
g The “ Princess Augusta” Car, from Eight Guineas. 183 and 184, Sloane Street, S.W. 
41 and 43, Buckingham Palace Road. 
it is A smart car of distinctive registered design, Coach-built 255 and 257, Regent Street, W. 
, ” by Hitchings. Constructed of sound well-seasoned wood By Royal Warrant of Appointment to 
t m- * Her Majesty Queen Margherita of Italy 
of the very best quality. The moveable foot-iray can and Her Majesty the Queen of Spain. 
be fitted with special drop-end extension (to order) pro- Our Country Clientele hes grown to such. propor 
a #7. ose ° een tions that we now have a special Department t 
viding additional length for the reclining position. attend to Ladies residing out of town, and in such 
lv Further particulars and Complete Catalogue : 
; pth penis P J N.B.—Our NEW CATALOGUE of exclusive DALE Designs 
; sent on receipt of name and address. for Summer Wear will be willingly forwarded on application. 
a S.S. 
a 
ll-in 
t ot 4 \ 
with 
3 at v \ X a OF SUPERIOR QUALITY AND STYLE AT EXCEPTIONALLY 
a | / MODERATE PRICES. 
mice EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED 
wide Gi \ Gold Medal Awards, London, Paris and U.S.A. 
ling Loi FOR FOR DRIVING AND MOTORING 
It WALKING. Men’s Tan Cape agg Gloves, full 
Tilburied, one button. 3/6 per pair 
Sm Chamois THE ° ‘ HERCULES.” Strong Tan Cape, 
y the Leather Rainproof, prix-seam sewn, Gusset wrist with 
Natural Colour, British made, with special cnt trap and press button, for driving or motoring 
inted thumbs, piq i ive. 2/6 — Extra 4/3 per pair 
- hat TH: “ANTELOF Asmart servic able Strong Cape Motoring Gloves, i: Tan 
. Glove, in Grey or San. otees sewn, one press or Black, with 6in. Gauntlet ind Cane Su; 
. ‘ button. 2/11 per air. 5 
igine THE “4 LInGTON.”—Men’s Tan Cape ports wool lining, double palm 
amer eer made), medium weig ne pique sewn, 6/6 per pai . 
me press butt« or pair , 
entre "bane quality White Washable Strong Cape (British made), Lined Wool. 
Doeski. Gloves, British made, prix-seam In Dark Tan, with 6-in. wide Gauntlet, Elasti 
oste sewn, one large pearl button. 3/9 per pair. at Wrist. 6/11 per pair. 
iat Send to-day a full price list which contains illustrations, particulars and prices 
ot of hundreds of different styles. Free and post paid. 
tion THE LONDON GLOVE COMPANY, 
om a 45 & 45a, Cheapside, London, E.C.; & 82 & 83, New Bond Street, W. 
miless 
de- 
has 
the - 
a night and 
oO . 
Ao. morning care isa duty The Blinding Sun, the Burning Dust, and 
: ree other deleterious agencies work sad havoc 
iS With Colgate’s its a pleasure with the refined and delicate complexions 
a which are the proud boast of British Female 
aad too, because of the delicious flavour Beauty, producing Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Redness 
ed : ee ‘i and Roughness of the Skin, Pimples, Spots and other 
ld !atroduce this dentifrice into your household—let each of the family Cutaneous disfigurements, Ladies should never be 
ud ive a tube. Then the twice-a-day care which common sense without a bottle of 
in cemands is assured —then sound teeth will be the rule and better Ww 
” l,oks, better digestion and better health for all will follow. It is so Ro land’ Ss 
é | easant to use, that care of the teeth is an easily formed habit. 
” Get a Tube where you buy Toilet articles, or if you wish a trial 
size use the Coupon. We will include free on request the 
s¢ “Jungle Pow-Wow,” a nursery jingle with funny animal which aaped ge mg yt pt ae - 
, pictures in colour that have delighted thousands of children. y 
ly Prices 203. 4/6 ond 8/6 per bottle, 
: tores, Chemists, an 
st Ps COUPON, /( e 21. ° 
‘ it the COLGATE & Co. (Dept. T.), _ ROWLAND Ss, 
© ake 48, Holborn Viaduct ‘London. Established 1806 67 Hatton Garden, 
. ease send me a trial size « olgate’s ’bon Dental Cream. Te 
: bls I oun » 2d. in stamps ae iefray ce ~~ of Pp an whe A, -- ~B~ ge - ’ 7 London, EC. 
son © upon X Name 
Address 
eee 
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PORTABLE LOOSE BOXES 





REGD.COPY 


TENANT'S FIXTURE. 
SEST MATERIALS and WORKMANSHIP 
Loose Boxes from 6 10s. each. Carriage Paid. 
Our Drying Sheds, covering 6 acres, always contain 
10.000 tons selected Timber for use in our Buildings. 
New Catalogue of Stables and Motor Houses Free. 


J. T. HOBSON & CO., 


MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF PORTABLE BUILDINGS | 


STABLES, POULTRY HOUSES, ETC. 
Established 70 Years. 





send your films to MARTIN. 


Experts in Developing. No waiting, 


returned next day. Any size, 1.< 

twelve exposures; Gd. for six. 

Cameras bought for cash or exchanged 
LIST FREE. 


BEDFORD | 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS | 


MARTIN, Chemist, SOUTHAMPTON | 





The 


The Unheated 


Greenhouse 
By Mrs. K. L. Davidson 


8s. 6d. Net. 


‘Country Life” Library. 


By Post 8s. 10d. 


The Irish Times says, ‘‘We believe 
this book will open out to amateur 
gardeners unimagined possibilities."’ 


Published at the Offices of ‘‘ Country Lire," 
Ltp., 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Gurden, 
London, W.C. 
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ANTIQUES » 
MANCHESTER 


WARING Gi ILL OW 





An exceptionally fine old Walnut and 
Go'd Queen Anne Wal! Mirror, 4ft. 
by 2ft. 3ins., photographed in Waring 
and Gillow's Manchester Galleries 
Recently purchased from a well-known 
Yorkshire Collection. If you are in- 
tevested, write to-day for photograph and 
farticulars. Address, ‘' Antique Dept.” 


118-124, Deansgate, 
MANCHESTER 
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FOR BUNGALOWS AND 
WEEK-END COTTAGES. 


**ROK"' is the ideal roofing material for 
Bungalows, Week-end Cottages, Pavilions, 


or Golf Clubs. 
than iron or zinc. 


summer. 


SUN CAN'T BLISTER IT. FROST CAN'T CRACK IT. 
RAIN CAN’T GO THROUGH IT. 


“ROK” is the outcome of years of 
in roofing materials. 


experiments 


Ask your architect or builder about * 
We witli gladly sen! samples — of a 
on application to Dept K. 


D. ANDERSON & SON, 


WORKS: 


Roach Road Works, Old Ford, London. E. 
Lagan Felt Works. Belfast. 


Buildings roofed with 
**ROK" are warm in winter and cool in 
It is absolutely weather and 
waterproof - - - - 


It is more economical 
than slates or tiles, 


and more durable 


* ROK.’ 


LTb., 
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SOME RECENT NOVELS. 


Fanny's First Novel, by F. Frankfort Moore. 
IT is a very amiable and not very eventful story Mr 


tell. His Fanny ts, of course, Fanny Burney, the 


(Hutchinson.) 
Frankfort Moore 
gifted author; 
we have her depicted in the midst of a not unhappy home life, 


has t 


and 
sharing the secr 


of authorship with her sisters, concealing it sedulously and diffidently from D 


and from the mother whose 
to the budding genius. Mr 
agreeable gift for kindly portraiture of the people of 


Burney 


menace Moore here, 


his. Other well-known figures of Fanny Burney’s time appear fleetingly in t! 
pages, where romance leisurely unfolds itself as a minor affair ; 

not the author at his best, it is, at least, 

My Father's Son, by W. W. Penn. 


rHERE is a strong impression of truth in this * 
of the man, William Penn. The son of a middle-class couple, 
them destined to become something better than his 


Here he 
and with foolish and cunning plotting, 


difficulty they send him to Oxford. 


to contess, 


faithful record ” 


incurs debts, 


(Hodder and Stoughton.) 


father has 


which he 


of the 
William is 


practical attitude is itself something 
as ever, shows that quiet ; 
a past generation whic! 


and if thi 
a book that gently pleases 


mak 


been 4 
is too w 


hampered by an ineradi 


predisposition to underhand dealing, attempts to overtake his mistakes by 


honest 
finds that the 


means 


only course 


Unable to make a clean breast of his position, 


he 


ler 
open to him is to flee the country and disgrac: 


frugal, limited and misguidedly ambitious pair whose hopes have been cer 


narrow 
youth it reveals t 


in his future. The story is analytical, modern, sordidly true to the 
it depicts with an almost brutal lack of sympathy. The 
is weak, unworthy, ungrateful; and yet we pity him; he has lost touch 


is unsuited for that he 
left in 
and a thoughtful one, 


his own class, he 
still, 
country. This is a clever novel 
impression of unrelieved 


craves tor: 


undeniable ; there is grace him to 


gloom. 


Unpath'd Waters, by Frank Harris 
rHERE are 
ones. “ An 
ot mediocre 
at Oxford, 


(The 


Saint” recounts the 
attainments and an exceedingly 
direct influence of 


passable English 


comes under the 


his hardness 


make 


striking 


t fresh 


Bodley Head.} 
four excellent short stories in this volume, and about half-a 


progress ot a 


appearance 


a clever woman. 


and rev 
start 
if its treatment leave 


young 
who, 


By het 


coached how best to conceal his mental deficiencies and fully exploit the | 


bilities of his physical advantages. Gerald L: 


iwrence 


again, 


learns the 


wisd 
is the counsel of disc1 


even develops a mock self fashioned on 
It is a clever 
IS a plece of ingt 
the story of a « 


silence, which, in one who has nothing of worth to say, 

self. Gradually he builds up for himself a reputation as a deep thinker, as 
and mysterious individual; he 

of the saints, in particular on that of St. Francis d’ Assisi. 

cynical exposure of sham. “ The bi my of Chance,” 

imitation carried off well; and * . Jacob’s Philosophy,” 


acquaintance, is quite «de lig htful ; in its urbane 


racial characteristics 


cynicism, 


its neat 


perceptl 


The Gods Are Athirst, by Anatole France. Translated by A 
Allinson (John Lane.) 

IN The Gods are Athirst Anatole France does not concern himself so much 

an attempt to give a picture of the troublous days of the French Revol: 

as to concentrate his energies on dissecting the effects of those days of a nat 

obsession upon the character of Evariste Gamelin, a Republican. Gan 


a painter, and a pupil of David, 
of the gifts of an erotic 
follow the rising of the 


In the 
while 


none 
that 


artist. 


people, himself 


is a man of cold and chaste 
midst of the 
actively 


temperament 


confusion and but« 


engaged 


in 


apportionment of just punishment upon the tyrants and their sympathisers 


followers, he maintains always an extraordinary 
him pitiless, while at the 
Blaise ; and while 
tion he pursues his sensual fancy avidly, 


tion of the enemies of the people. 


same time 


loves Elodie France is in the 


true artist in selection ; 
cally suggested, the 
scrutiny of 


overlook 


figure 


an imperfection which th nthusiastic 


Pelle The Conqueror, by Andersen Nex6. 


THIS is the first of four books of a novel which won for its author considet 


fame in his own country. 


and striking record of boyhood among the poor. 
labourers, Pelle, together with his father Lasse, 
Bornholm. 


It is an arresting study, 


student 


Andersen Nexé is of humble 


mental lucidity which ret 
not incapable of deep emotions. Gai 


throes of a tremendous conv: 


betraying a ferti! 
of imagination and power of assimilation of relevant detail which revea!s 
though the background is possibly somewhat mx: 
of Gamelin may well divert attention from too « 
of that 


time 


(Sidgwick and Jackson.) 


Danish parentag: 
in Pelle the Conqueror, which is partly autobiographical, he gives us a sympat 


With a shipload of Sw 
is landed at the 
Here they hope to obtain employment and good wages. 


Islar 
The 


is full of the tales of plenty which have beguiled the journey to voluntary 


The 
Farm, 


fade before the touch of actuality. 
the last moment by the bailiff of the Stone 


these 


pair are 


eventually 
who, arriving too late t 


nga 


‘ 


better service than that of the old man and the youth, offers them a year’s ©! 


ment. Here the little sprightly 


the hands of life. Bursting with the sheer joy of 


living, 


lad very soon receives his baptism of 
devoted 
whom he adores with all the warm-hearted child’s generous capacity fo 


worship, entering with enterprise and fervour into the routine of the |! 


sometimes brutal existence at Stone Farm, 
face to face with the bigger problems of life, 
always a child at heart. 
narrative, 


and actual. Close as is the study of the life of the 
but 


and seems to 


it never degenerates iato dullness or prolixity, 
greatness which compels attention 


will not be disappointed in the three volumes vet 


promise 


it is not long before the 
meets and faces them, 
Simple but strikingly graphic is the quiet sty 
so simple, indeed, that the art of it never obtrudes itself u 
reader, while constantly calling up for him one finished impression after 
which, with the book’s closing, unite in producing a whole suggestive, 


that 


to come. 


vet r 


farm, and execut¢ 
minuteness that misses no opportunity for the better elaboration of |! 


conveys an imp! 


It 


ry 


in the intervals of a determined expurg 
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FRIENDS DELIGHT TO MEET 


(ROUND THE GENIAL WARMTH OF A ) 


WELL FIREY 


It makes the Fireside more than ever the centre of the 
home. It gives a kindly welcome every time you come near 
it. Perfect combustion means perfect heating and this is 
where the Bowes’ Patent Well Fire scores over the ordi- 
nary fire grate. It is the old style hearth fire adapted to 
modern conditions and improved upon scientifically. The 
Well Fire will burn 20 to 30 hours without feeding, and 
besides this and other advantages, it consumes its own 
smoke; is comfort, efficiency, and economy combined. 











Bowes’ 
Patent: 


Well 
Fire 


Burns day 


and night 
without 
attention 


Bowes’ Patent is the original Well Fire. It burns less 
coal and gives better results than any other fireplace. 


Please write for lilustrated Booklet, entitled ** Do Re Warm,’* 
free on application. CALL AND SEE IT BURNING AT 


The WELL FIRE & FOUNDRY Ceo., Ltd., 
15, Berners Street, LONDON, W. 
16, John Dalton St., — 2, Church St., 
MANCHESTER. LIVERPOOL. 

Special {SERseSa E-on-TYNE—H. Walker & Son,L.d..55, WestgateRd 








ASGOW—James Simpson & Sons, 309, Sauchiehall Street. J 
EDINBURGH—J. Gray & Son, 89 George Street. 
































‘You Should Buy 


A Profit-Bearng FRUIT FARM at 


WALHACHIN, ANGLESEY, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


The Barnes Estates, Ltd., are offering for 
Sale fertile orchard lands at Walhachin 
These lands are specially adapted for success- 
ful apple culture, owing to the fact that they 
have theright soil andaconstantwater supply, 
The climate is extremely favourable, and the 
transportation fucilit.es ave unsurpassed. Besides 
this wonderful combination of assets se 
beginner has the added advantage of valu- 
able advice from our expert instructors so 
that fruit farming on one of our farms is 


A PROFITABLE OCCUPATION. 


Write for descriptive Illustrated booklet to— 


A. H. T. CHETWYND 


5, Charing Cross, London, S.W. 








A YOUNG APPLE TREE. 
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BLUTHNER 


GRAND & UPRIGHT 


PLA YER-PIANOS 


fitted with 


HUPFELD 
PLAYER-MECHANISM 


embodying all the latest improvements. 
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BLUTHNER HOUSE, 
7-13, WIGMORE STREET, 





LONDON, W. 
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HORLICK'S MALTED MILK 


oO 

















) MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT and MILK in Powder Form. 
#@ THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK FOR ALL AGES 
Delicious, nourishing and refreshing. 
IN THE HOWE, when used as a Table Beverage is more beneficial than = 
Tea, Coffee, Chocolate or Cocoa 
FOR INFANTS AND GROW'ING CHILDREN Builds up and 
nourishes te constitution, gives stamira and ensures healthy 
growth with development. 
FOR BUSINESS MEN i: is the ideal quick lunch when tim i 
pressing. May be kept in the office and is prepared in a moment 
ESPECIALLY USEFUL TO ATHLETES.  keplaces waste bf 
tissue and gives a feeli: g of fitness and staying power 
FOR THE AGED AND INV4LIDOS,. The lichtest diet in combina Lt 
tion with the fullest nutriment—therefore gives best means of 
sustenance 
) Prepared in a moment with water only. No cooking. q 
ws Served in Hotels, Restaurants and Cafés, hot or cold. sy 
delicious food confection » be 
’ HORLICK’S LUNCH TABLETS. ji: hoc c 
‘a= Of ali Chemists and Stores, in Sterilised Glass Bottles, at 16, 2/6 and 11 - — 
.iberal Sample for trial free by post on request 
’ 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., Slough, Bucks., England. 
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LIGHT YOUR HOME 


ECONOMICALLY AND SATISFACTORILY 
BY INSTALLING THE 


MERCURY 


SAFETY 


AIR-GAS PLANT 


The CHIEF FEATURESare SIMPLICITY 
—EFFECTIVENESS~—SAFETY. No Con- 
densation. No Hot-Air Engine. Easy to operate 


MAXIMUM OF LIGKT. MINIMUM OF COST. 


Little Space and Atention Required 


THE IDEAL ILLUMINANT for Country 
Houses, Public Institutions, Works, etc 
Equally effective for Cooking, Heating, and P 





Our Illustrated Booklet gives full par 
ticulars : May we send you a copy? 
THE MERCURY SAFETY AIR-GAS CO., LTD. 


eed. Office: 90, WEST REGENT STREET, GLASGOW. London: 47, Victoria 
treet, S.W Manchester: 2, Mosley Street. Aberdeen: 260, Union Street 











EVANS’ “GOLDEN PIPPIN” 


is the result of sixty years’ close application to the manufacture of cider; sixty years’ know 
ledge of the successful blending of the fruits of our orchards inthe two cider counties Devon 
and Hereford. In no business is specialisation more necessary than , 

in this of cider making. In no other instance is a name so grossly ¢: 
abused. “Cider” may be anything; Evans’ “Golden Pippin” 
Cider should be specified because of the certainty the consumer may 
feel that in o: dering ‘‘ Golden Pippin” Cider he is getting a finely 
made beverage, healthy and wholesome as the a: ple itself, with 
pronounced hygienic qualities, invaluable in gouty and intestinal 
disorders yet withala const nt delight tothe palate. Purchasers af 
should state their preferences, whether for a dry, very dry, 7 
medium or sweet cider. 

















Fullest particu/ars gladly sent 
n request with names of nearest 
agents. 


Wm. EVANS & CO., Ltd. 
(Dept. C.L.), 

Widemarsh Ci-er Mills, 
HEREFORD. 
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A Balkan Prince, by Charles G. D. Roberis Everett.) 

rHIS is a sensational romance with plenty of talk on the flying near Paris in 
October, 1900 Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts is thoroughly at home with his subject, 
ind his plot; his Balkan prince makes just the right hero for a popular novel 
in little, and his Madame de L’Orme impresses us as quite the proper person 
to be discovered to us in the role of secret spy towards the tale’s end. As an 


agreeable companion for a short journey A Balkan Prince is to be recommended. 


Barry and A Sinner, by John Barnett Smith, Elder and Co.) 

rHE degenerate hero of this novel is, self-confessedly, a liar, thief and blackguard 
nerally ; nevertheless, he is a likeable kind of individual, and Barry Lincoln 

may be pardoned the weakness that recurrently prompts him to help a lame dog 
ver a stil It is a very lame dog, indeed; and when the plutocratic Barry, 

vho is a thoroughly good sort, brings it down to Trabcot to face the scandai- 


mongers and idle curious there, labelled virtuous and respectable, as might be 


expected, trouble develops. A brief period at Oxford, abruptly ter:ninated ; 
ten thousand pounds inherited at twenty-one and quickly dissipated; no 
inclination to work; and, after six months in prison, a very real distaste for 
decent society, label Gilly Leviter uncquivocably to the discerning eve Yet 


FOR TOWN 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN WALL-PAPERS. 

HE intelligent interest which most people now bring to 
bear on the decoration of their homes has given a 
great impetus to the designers both of fabrics and wall- 
papers. Never were the latter more lovely than they 
are this season, and the variety achieved in texture and 
surface, as well as design, is really wonderful. An 
entirely new pattern which is being shown by Messrs. Alfred 
Goslett and Co., Limited, Charing Cross Road, W.C., is a paper 
and frieze made all in one, the frieze being meant to come below 
the picture rail, while the space above is left white or cream to 
tone with the ceiling [he idea is an excellent one, especially 
for the decoration of a lofty room Che colouring of these papers 
is delightful Nothing could be more decorative in a room with 
a north aspect than the frieze of glowing rhododendrons, nor 
daintier than one of pale wistaria falling naturally upon a striped 
groundwork of grey and cream; and another delicately gay effect 
is obtained with sweet peas on a background of silvery moiré 
[here are also some very pleasing chintz papers and some 
noteworthy dado coverings, of which one with a _ pattern 
in relief in Byzantine colouring of dull gold, copper and 
old red deserves special mention Neither should the anaglypta 
designs for ceilings and panels be overlooked Anaglypta 
also has made vast strides of late years, and some of the 
new patterns almost have the effect of eighteenth century plaster- 
work. Many of the patterns, both of wall-papers and anaglypta, 
ire actually hung so that the exact effect can be judged, and anyone 
who contemplates new decorations should certainly pay Messrs 

\lfred Goslett and Co. a visit while the exhibition is in progress. 

AN ECONOMICAL OPEN FIRE-GRATE. 

In spite of everything that may be said to the contrary, the 
popularity of the open fire-grate remains unshaken. For appear- 
ance, comfort and ventilation most people cling to a coal fire, for 


heating living-rooms at any rate. But a good deal depends upon 
the type of grate employed. The ordinary grate with bars is 


invariably shallow from front to back, necessitating a deep fire, of 
which much of the heat is wasted, while the constant fall of ashes 
on to the hearth is untidy and dirty. What is wanted is a fire 
with a large exposed surface, in which the value of every coal is 
felt while the 

waste 1s not 

= wT obtruded in 
be the view, and 
ry Ny this form will 
—_— be found in 
the ‘* Heaped ”’ 
fire made by 
Messrs. Bratt, 
Colbran and 
i The 
‘“ Heaped ”’ fir 
is a screntif- 
Ca ] l Vv con- 
structed grate 
of extremely 
simple design 
With the ex- 












+ 


5 ception otf a 
=: heavy cast 
iron grating 
and econo- 
miser, on 
\ “HEAPED” FIRE-GRATE. which the fire 


rests, the whole 
grate is constructed of fire-brick, so built as to radiate the heat 
in every possible forward direction. A quite flat, shallow fire 
should be kept, and will give an astonishing heat, thanks to the 
construction of the grate, with a vast saving in fuel. In other 
directions, too, the ‘“‘ Heaped ”’ fire will be found economical, for, 
owing to the small amount of metal employed, its cleaning is a very 
simple affair, while the absence of unsightly cinders on the hearth 
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rrabcot, where he and Barry masquerade each in the character of the ot! 
grovels abjectly—at Mr. Barnett’s good pleasure—to the one, and ignores t 
ther t is a quite good-natured exploiting of the weaknesses and foibles of 
little, limited, hide-bound community As a story, taken not too serious 
it can be heartily enjoved; though the reader will be cloved with sentiny 


when death-dealing becomes the order of the dav 


Mr. Fleight, by Ford Madox Hueffer. (Howard Latimer, Limited.) 
HERE is almost a superfluity of cleverness in Mr. Fleight. From the mom 
when Aaron Rothweil approaches Mr. Blood, as a stranger, at his club, 
attempts to foist himself off upon that eminently bored and self-respect 
observer of personal rights and past-master in the art of social self-defer 
to that when the fruits of Blood’s assiduity on behalf of the millionaire 
and outsider have ripened to amazing proportions before our eves, we ar 

it the mercy of a whimsical cynic who respects neither God nor man. We 
confess to having enjoved ourselves, without reservation ; and that for a 
of reasons which Mr. Fleight will quickly discover to the reader who takes « 
a random glance into the book. Mr. Hueffer has let himself go, and the r 
is an extravagant, brilliant and witty tilt at the spirit of the times. 
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and dust in the room is remarkable. Any information desi 
and estimates, etc., may be obtained from the patentees 
makers, whose showrooms are at 10, Mortimer Street, W. 


THE ASCOT CUPS. 

The fashioning of the cups for Ascot Week has once more | 
placed in the hands of Messrs. Garrard and Co., Limited, 24, A 
marle Street, W., the designers and makers of so many fine trop! 
The Gold Cup is a tall, gold-covered cup, round the stem of wl 
modelled and chased figures represent the race of Atalanta 
Hippomenes. The body of the cup is of wavy outline, a de 
tion of sinuous scrollwork of anthemion-like character develo 
the design, and this scrollwork is repeated on the cover, whi 
surmounted by an infant figure of Victory. The Roval Hunt | 
is an oviform vase from the design of Michael Angelo. The « 
decorative motif consists of festoons of fruit and flowers pene 
from grotesque eagle-headed handles. The lower part of the cup 
is ornamented with the acanthus and fluting decoration char 
teristic of the Italian stvle of the period, and both the base and neck 
are chased with an elaborate design in low relief. The King’s Gold 
Vase, the gift of His Majesty, consists of a two-handled cup 
cover in the Louis XIV. style. Round the body is represented 
the pursuit of Daphne and her maidens by Apollo. This r 
upon a recessed and fluted ornamentation, which is repeated on 
cover, while the handles are quite simple in form and design, except 
for a bold acanthus ornament which forms the attachment t 
the cup. 

A DURABLE PAINT. 

For many years past the recognised medium for the litth 
touching-up jobs and refurbishings constantly required about 
house has been Aspinall’s Enamel. In fact, many people would 
not know how to set about using ordinary paint for these purposes, 
so much a matter of course has Aspinall’s become. But when t! 
far more important question of a paint for general work occurs, 
they are apt to leave the choice in the hands of the decorators 
and regard its perishing and subsequent annual or biennial renewal 
as an expensive but unavoidable necessity. The makers ot 
Aspinall’s Enamel, however, are also the makers of an admirabl 
enamel paint, called ‘‘ Sanalene,”’ which leaves nothing to be desired 
in the way of appearance or durability. It has a smooth, hard 
surface, which may be relied upon to wear well and look well 
even after three years’ exposure ; and, moreover, it may be washed 
just as if it were glazed tiling, without in any way affecting !t 
appearance. Another Aspinall preparation which is deserving 0 
all praise is their Bath Enamel. Everyone knows the difficult 
of getting a bath coating that will stand once the original surt 
has been allowed to get really worn, but the Aspinall Ena’ el 
certainly does so, setting quickly to a flint-like hardness and disp! 
ing the imperviousness of a porcelain bath to boiling water. 


i¢ 


HOLIDAYS FAR AFIELD. 

Those who are stil! undecided where to spend their sur 
vacation should write to the Paris, Lyons and Mediterran 
Railway Company for particulars of the remarkable cheap | 
which they are issuing during July and August to various p 
of interest on their system, with a view to opening up new holi 
districts easily accessible from England. They include such ; 
as Nice, Cette, Chamonix, Grenoble, Clermont-Ferrand and Aja‘ 
all of which, besides being beautiful in themselves, make spl 
centres for exploring the surrounding districts, and som¢ 
of the cheapness of the fares may be gained from the fact 
a return from London to Ajaccio may be obtained for less th: 
while even further reductions are made for families of th 
Corsica, or of four on the mainland. The Summer Ser\ 
Switzerland has undergone considerable alterations and in 
ments, while the new route between Frasne and Vallor! 
soon be shortening the journey between Paris and Norther! 
considerably. In addition to the numerous leaflets and 
the P.L.M. Company are also publishing an atlas of then 
embracing the Rhone Valley, from Lyons to Marseilles, \ 
in itself an adequate holiday guide, and may be obtain 
from their cffices (Dept. Atlas) at 179, Piccadilly, W. 
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é HAT listeners seldom hear much good concerning them- 
selves is a fairly sound adage; but even so there are 
exceptional cases, and judging by what I heard myself 
Colonel Gordon Carter, had he been a listener, would 
have been highly delighted with the remarks he would 

h ve heard, for on all sides there was nothing but praise for the 

e cellent arrangements made for the comfort and convenience of 

t! ose present at Ascot last week. Excellent they must have been, 

fc - the only complaint I heard in the course of the four days was 

tl at there would not be another such meeting till next year. | 
not know how Colonel Gordon Carter would like to face the work 

a) d worry of two Ascot meetings in one season, but this much | 

dc know, that if it had to be done it would be well done. 

Now about the racing, not forgetting to mention that among 
tle winners of the eight-and-twenty races decided in the course 
of the meeting well over 43,000 sovs. were distributed, prize-money 
exceeding 10,000 sovs. each day. Mr. E. Hulton, by the way, 
took rather more than his share of Tuesday’s prize-money, for 
he won the Trial Stakes (670 sovs.) with Lomond, the Gold Vase 
1,000 sovs.) with Shogun and the Fifty-sixth Biennial Stakes 
(1,010 sovs.) with Stornoway. The two last class races on the 
first day at Ascot are, however, the Prince of Wales’s Stakes for 
three year olds and the Coventry Stakes for two year olds. Mr. 
Raphael won the former with Louvois—the race was worth 2,275 


SOVS. 





and being saddled for the race it is almost unnecessary 
to add that Mr. D. M’Calmont’s grey colt, The Tetrarch, 
had no difficulty in crediting his owner with the 1,860 sovs. 
belonging to the 
winner of the 
Coventry Stakes. 
A good many 
people who had 
not previously 
seen the grey son 
of Roi MHerode 
were astonished 
when they saw 
him come romp- 
ing home at least 
ten lengths ahead 
of Courageous and 
half-a-dozen 
others. ‘‘I won- 
der,” said an 
onlooker, “‘ if that 
really is a won- 
derful colt, or if 
he is merely beat- 
ing a lot of bad 
ones.” Well, I 
do not know, 
but if it was 
merely a case 
f beating a lot 


=. 


Ot bad ones, 
the The  Tet- 
Tar must have 
met nothing but 
bac ones, for 
his -evious races 


hay been won W. A. Rouch. PRINCE 
just as easily. In his first race, a maiden two year old 
plat’ at Newmarket, he had nineteen opponents, among them 
Mo William, Tom Firr and Guiscard, but he won in a canter 
by ur lengths. The Woodcote Stakes he won by six lengths, 
anc, \s mentioned above, he ran home hard held, ten lengths ahead 
of t> next best in the Coventry Stakes. All I can say is that 
not 


y what he has done, but his looks and style of going as well, 





PALATINE. Copyright 
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NOTES 


stamp him, to my mind, as being a colt a long way above the 
average in merit. His action is really extraordinary; there is 
not an inch lost anywhere, so true and straight does he move, 
while the tremendous “ drive of his hind quarters is only in 
keeping with the marvellous reach and liberty of his forehand. 
It is really wonderful action, differing greatly from that of many 
good race-horses, notably, for instance, from Prince Palatine’s 
stvle of going. I do not indeed know that I have ever seen a horse 


move quite as The Tetrarch does. The nearest approach to it 


that I know of is shown in an old engraving of Eclipse galloping 
over the Beacon course, and to my mind the similarity of action 
is strongly marked. I daresay a good many readers of these notes 
may have the print in question, and I should be much interested 
to know whether their opinion coincides with mine. There it 
is. The Tetrarch has, I think, done quite enough to establish 
beyond all doubt that he is a first-class two year old—out by 
himself. And if to his unrivalled speed he can add the possession 
of stamina—why should he not ?—he bids fair to develop into 
what old Mat Dawson used to call a “rum ‘un.”’ Stornoway 
could have tackled him in the Coventry Stakes, but it was, I think, 
in the exercise of a very wise discretion that Mr. Hulton—usually 
ready to tackle anything—decided to keep his colt for the Biennial 
It takes a good two vear old to beat the older horses in the 
Fern Hill Stakes, especially when such a three year old as Golden 
Sun is in the field, so that at first sight we might be inclined to take 
an unduly high estimate of both Clapgate and Calgary, who finished 
in front of Mr. J. B. Joel’s colt last week. Clapgate, as a matter of 
fact, was dis 
qualified for cross- 
ing, and the race 
awarded to Cal- 
gary, a length 
behind whom 
came Golden Sun. 
There is, how- 
ever, little doubt, 
I think, that, 


but for getting 


badly away and 
subsequently get- 
ting first into 
one difficulty 
and then into 
another, Golden 
Sun would have 
won. Then, too, 
there was a lot 
of hopelessly bad 
riding in the race, 
that it will be 
wiser to wait for 
further proof 
before accepting 
the running in 
that race as 
true. Maher and 
Wootton are 
usually quoted 
as shining lights 
among modern 
jockeys, especially 
in the control they have over their horses, but, as far as | 
could see, they were just as helpless as any of the other jockeys 
riding in the race. It was a shocking exhibition, and perhaps the 
less said about it the better. 

Of the older horses running at the meeting credit is certainly 
due to Lord Carnarvon’s Rivoli, winner of the Ascot Stakes (two 
miles) on the Tuesday and of the Alexandra Plate (two miles six 
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furlongs) on the Friday; and in the handicap 
line of business the honours of the week belong 
to Long Set, a gallant winner of the Royal Hunt 
tlb. in the 


highest weight ever successfully carried, except 


Cup, with gst saddle; by far the 
when Peter, ridden by F. Archer, won it in 1881 
the that 


having deliberately stopped to kick. 


with gst. 3lb. in saddle, and after 


** A good-looking lot,’’ said a famous trainer 


as he and I stood watching the runners for the 
Gold Cup file out of the paddock on Thursday 
I think he was right. Prince 


afternoon and 


Palatine certainly is 
all 


reach and scope there is not an ounce of lumber 


an ideal Cup horse, for 


with his commanding size and his great 


him 
the 
big, burly and deep of girth, lacking 


about Different in type, but still a Cup 


horse in of many sound 
Stedfast 


perhaps in that quality which is so noticeabl 


opinion judges, is 


in Prince Palatine Tracery, not quite so 


smoothly turned as Mr. Pilkington’s horse per- 
haps, but, still, a beautifully proportioned colt 
~ undeniable class; the French colt, Pre- 


dicateur, a short-legged, lengthy, powerful colt, 


with great liberty ; Colonel Hall Walker’s three 


year old, Fitzrichard, a very promising colt é Sa 
indeed—the race for the Ascot Cup was, by the ROSEWORTHY, WINNER 
way, a pretty stiff proposition, seeing that he had never run 

before—nor even in such company did Jackdaw seem out of place 


Prince Palatine we know to be a good race-horse, for had he not 


already won a St. Leger, an Ascot Gold Cup, an Eclipse Stakes, a 


Jockey Club Cup and a Doncaster Cup? But a good many of us 


looked upon Tracery, winner of last year’s St. Leger, as being also 
we did want to know 
That 


their 


a race-horse of undeniable class, and what 


was whether he or Prince Palatine was the better was to 
be settled the the 


in the race for the Gold Cup last week ; 


one way or other by result of meeting 
but unfortunately, owing 
to the mad interference of some demented fanatic, far from having 
doubt the better of the 


What happened was that at the turn for home Tracery 


been cleared as to which is two horses 
remains 
was going well and leading by six or eight lengths, when the crazv 
out 


hand and a flag in 


individual, to whom allusion has already been made, rushed 


from the trees, brandishing a revolver in 


the othe 


one 
Shouting and waving his flag, he got right in front of 
Whalley, tried 


rider brought 


him, but, failing to 
both, I 


Prince Palatine, 


Tracery, whose rider, to avoid 


do so, horse and were down am indeed 


glad to say, es« aping almost unhurt too, narrowly 


escaped disaster ; as it was, he jumped the fallen horse, and then, 
the 
until forcibly reminded by Saxby that, come what might, there was 
attend to. The 


how, once set going again, Prince Palatine ran on, to win the Ascot 


swerving across, nearly ran into trees and stood stock still, 


immediate business to rest we know—know 


moreover, in the record 


Gold Cup for the second time, to 


win it, 
































LONG SET. 


W. A. Rouch. 
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but we still want to know what Tracery would have done. ( 


PALACE STAKES AT ASCOT 
and that in spite of what had happened 
All things considered, it was a wonderful perrormanc: 


Ol 


what may, the fact remains that Prince Palatine has now won t 


Ascot Cups 
the Bizarre, 


Cavendish 


famous Cup horses of 


Lord 


past. 


owned by George and 


ridden 


by W. 


won the Cup in 1824 and 1825, and must have been a tough 


of colt his first 


he had won 


into the bargain, for 
the Oatlands Stakes 
previous Tuesday. Then 

Emperor in 1844 and 1845 
was called the Emperor’s Plate 


success was 


two miles and 


gained 
a-half- 


a feat accomplished by few, very few, of the m« 
a colt by Orvil 
Ar 


ni 


alt 


on t 
Touchstone won in 1836 and 1837, t! 

in this year, and until 1854, the ra 
Fisherman (1858 and 1859) ca 


next, then Isonomy in 1879 and 1880, and, after a long interval 
The White Knight in 1907 and 1908 ; but it should not be forgott 
that the first of The White Knight’s Ascot Cups was only w 


owing to the disqualification of the French colt, Eider, who h 


run a dead-heat with The White Knight. 


Take 


him 


Prince Palatine is not only an exceptionally good race-horse, 


he is, I think, a fairly lucky one as well. 


won the Eclipse Stakes might well have gone the other. way 


all ror 


d 


but 


so chanced that the most dangerous of his opponents for the ¢ 


last vear was the little French mare 


she is only a pony 


Pointe, and this year he was decidedly lucky in not getting mix¢ 


up in the trouble which put Tracery out of court. 
horse can do more 


Still, he wins 


The head by which he 


| ; 


Bass 


] 


and there is, moreover, this to be said, that from 


first to last his owner, Mr. T. Pilkington 


has never hesitated 


against all comers 


reward. 





after their birth 





and settled down to the 


her. 


tion when it became 


bred Irish setter 
exactly known ; 


fireside, and at this date 





the pups were put in a basket and placed 


to send him out 


or misfortune—an unkind Fate had decree« 
Her strong maternal instinct, how 
refused to be denied, for about a week aft 
loss the household was thrown into some ¢ 
known that 
‘commandeered ” the two pups of a tl 
How puss managed it 
but the 
only got the two pups but stuck to them, at 
what the dog would, puss absolutely reft 
part with them, for .f the dog went any 
near, puss looked so dangerously savag' 
‘ got her back up”’ tosuch good purpose, 
was realised the only thing to be done 
humour her and let her have her own wa} 


fact remains, § 


five or six weex 


the time puss first lost her kittens—sh« 
has been suckling and mothering the t 


with all the care and solicitude of their! 


Copyright. mother, 


A. PILKINGT¢ 


A CAT (of the ordinary black and white variet 
by some means or other, lost all its kittens 
Puss took all the “ hur 


sympathy” that was given her in her loss apy 
ently in good part, for after the first week of 
loss she quite seemed to have submitted quir 
outrageous tortul 


** puss ” 


a bold and sport 
ing policy which has met with its du 
TRENTON. 

















